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‘* GIVE ME YOUR HAND,’’ SYLVIA SAID IN HER PRETTY IMPERIOUS WAY. ‘1 AM VERY LAZY TO-DAY, AND REQUIRE 


Lady Sylvia’s Love Story 


[A MOVELETTE.}| 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. 
CHAPTER I. 


VELY little Lady Sylvia Van- 

bragh lay softly swinging herself 

to and in a daintily-fringed 

and tasselled hammock, slung 

under the spreading branches of 
& magnificent beech tree on the lawn in 
front of Burntwood Towers. 


She made an exquisite picture, lying 





er skin thrown over 


TRUE 


there on a splendid t' 


NEXT WEEK : 


A GREAT DEAL OF HEEP.”’ 


the hammock, a huge Japanese fan in one 
hand, while the other held the cord which 
| set her swinging so languorously under the 


| deep leafy foliage. 


The latest novel from Mudie’s lay open 


within reach, but she evinced no desire for | 


its perusal, being evidently in a thoroughly | 

mood, and every now and then turning | 
her china-blue eyes towards the house, as 
if looking for the advent of a something or 
somebody. 

It was a glorious day in perfumed July ; 
the air hot and fragrant with the scent of | 
flowers, the sky blue and cloudless—sach a | 
day as makes one love life,-and wish it to 
last thus for ever. 

All the great windows of Buarntwood | 


Towers were set open to the sweet-/| 


scented summer air, and from one of these 
on the ground-floor a young man stepped 
out on to the wide terrace, and then 


| sauntered over the lawn towards the beech 


tree. 

The dainty little figure in the hammock 
saw him coming, but she did not tarn her 
pretty golden head round, or welcome him 
with any effusion of voice or manner. 

if this individual was the something or 
somebody expected, she concealed her feel- 
ings under the garb of a complete and sweet, 
indifference ; but the new-comer, Sir Ronald 
Blair, knew her too well to expect anything 
else. 
Little Lady ‘Sylvia was never effasive, 
never gushed. 

‘* Well, Sylvia, how goes the world with 
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er ladyship this melting afternoor?” 
© began, as he reached her side. ‘Ah! 
doing nothing with your usual charming 
grace, I see.” 

‘What would you have one do on such a 
glorious summer day as this hut enjoy it in 
a@ calm, rational manner. One cannot be 
ay eoenah a ee ie this,’’ she a 

ned, quie waving her great fan gent 
Pete kg y» & s gently 

“No. doubt you are right, and have dis- 
covered the true method of enjoyment,” he 
went on, in a tone of pleasant banter ; ‘‘ cer- 
tainly, during the hottest part of the day. 
But I hope you will try and indulge in a 
piece of energy this evening, when it gets 
cooler, if only to please me,” he ended, 
sentimentally, ug at the pretty figure 
on the tiger-skin. 

“I don’t especially care about being 
energetic at any time or season, as you 
know,” she answered, rather languidly, 
without returning his sentimental gaze. 
** What is it you wish me to do?” 

‘*I wish you to try a new chestnut mare 
I’ve had down from Tattersall’s on purpose 
for you to look at and seo if you like. You 
remember you said you would prefer a 
chestnut to a bay. I thought, perhaps, 
you'd come out for a nde this evening, 
before dinner, and see how she carries you. 
I’ve had a capital character with her for 
good temper, and she’s very handsome. I 
feel sure you will be pleased.” 

“T am very much obliged to you, Ronald,” 
Lady Sylvia returned, still a little lan- 


sarcasm. ‘‘I do not deny that I have a 
very high opinion of Mr. Ferrers, and so 
should you if you had sense or discrimina- 
tion, cannot imagine why you alwayé 
seem ready and desirous of disperaging him. 

“Qh! Ferrers is well enough in his 
place,” the young fellow answers, half 
apologetically, ‘‘ I don’t want to pick holes 
in his coat, if that’s what you mean. As I 
say, he’s right enough in his place, and he 
ought to be kept in it. I don’t see why he 
should be allowed to choose horses for you, 
or do anything for you, as far as that goes,’’ 
he ends, impetuously. 

‘“* Why, Ronald, you talk just like a great, 
goo baby!’’ says Lady’ Sylvia, terning 

er lovely blue eyes reprovingly down on 
him. 

‘“‘T am jealous,’’ he returns, quickly. 
‘I’m jealous of everything and ever y 
that comes near you.”’ 

* Yes, unfortunately you are,’’ she says, 
smiling, and shrugging her pretty shoul- 
ders. ‘*I am perfectly aware of that fact, 
I can assure you, and so must everyone else 
be who knows us. You do not try to con- 
ceal it in the smallest degree, and [ tell 
you candidly that it really makes you look 
ridiculous, Ronald ; it does, indeed. Forgive 
my saying so."’ 

‘1 can't help it if it does,’’ he answers, 
gloomily. “‘I know it's stupid of me, but 
I cant help it. When I'm jealous Isuppose 
it-avill come out.’’ 

“Tt certainly does,’’ she says, still 
smiling ; ‘‘and often without any founda- 

$ ” 


guidly, and without any extra effusion of | tion 


voice or manner. ‘It is very good of you 
to try and gratify all my smajl caprices as 
you do. I will try the chestnut with plea- 
sure, but I think father has already done 
something about getting me one ; indeed, 1 
believe he has commissioned Mr. Ferrers to 
fo up to Tattersall’s one day this week 
about it, so that I shall hardly need yours, 
though I thank you immensely for your 
very kind thodght and wish to please me, 
and I appréciate it just the same.” 

‘ ae y frown gathers on Sir Ronald's fore- 

ead. 

‘Ferrers! "’ he says, shortly, repeating 
the name. ‘Maurice Ferrers, your fa- 
ther’s secretary! What possible judge 
ean he be of horsés and how to choose 
them ?”’ ‘ 

“He seems to know a great deal about 
them, nevertheless,’’ Lady Sylvia averred, 
quietly; ‘‘and he is certainly a splendid 
horseman. He rides as Sal on you do, 
Ronald, and that is saying a great deal for 
him, is it not? ’’ 

Bat her small flattery does not chase 
away the frown on the young fellow’s 
forehead. 

“I wonder the earl did not ask me to 
choose a chestnut for you instead of 
Ferrers,”’ he goes on, in a voice of discon- 
tent. ‘It's much more in my line than his, 
and J don't think I’m conceited in saying 
that my judgment must be better than a 
Secretary's. But your father looks upon 
him as such an Admiral Crichton that 1 
suppose he thinks he can do anything and 
everything that is required of him better 
than others.” 

“My father has a very high opinion of 
Mr. Ferrers,” the girl puts in, somewhat 
coldly. “Indeed, I may say frankly that 
we ail have an extremely high opinion of 
him,’’ she adds, more firmly. 

** All, Sylvia!’’ echoes Sir Ronald, ironi- 
cally, with an emphasis on the word all, 
throwing himselt into a cane deck-chair 
placed invitingly near the hammock ready 
for oceupation. ‘‘The ‘all’ in this case 


oe of Lord Vanbrugh and your~ 
self.’’ 


“Tf you like to put it in that way do,” 
she returns, calmly, utterly unnettled by the 





** Yes, that’s where I’m such a fool, I 
know. Of course, it’s utterly absurd my 
being the smallest atom jealous of Ferrers, 
for instance. It’s out of all reason on my 
part, considering you are not at all likely 
to fall in love with your father’s secre- 
tary,’’ and he laughed, rather forcedly, 
however. 

“ Why not ?’’ Lady Sylvia asks quietly, 
after a moment's pause. ‘*‘ Wherein would 
it be such a very extraordinary thing if I 
did fall in love with Maurice Ferrers ?” 

‘*My dear Sylvia, think for a moment 
before you ask me such an impossible ques- 
tion. A fellow in that position, a mere 
secretary. Why, you might as well fall in 
love with one of the gardeners at once.”’ 

“Not at all, Ronald. Mr. Ferrers isa 
See and a man of breed- 
aa vai 

“ Without a brass farthing to his name,” 
Sir Ronald interrupts. ‘‘ You could not 
marry a pauper, ard I’m sure you wouldn't 
if youvould,”” 

‘Iam not sure,’’ she puts in, coolly, 
** not at all sure I would. not if the pauper 
was very nice!”’ 

** No, no, Sylvia, you are much too lovely 
to do anything so foolish,'’ he says, getting 
up from the chair; and standing by the 
hammock, takes hold of the little soft hand 
lying on the tiger-skin. ‘‘ Besides, youare 
going to marry me!”’ he adds, tenderly. 

‘* Am1?’’ she says, lifting her brows in- 
terrogatively. ‘Who says so ?.”’ 

**You do!” stroking the soft hand. 

“*T cannot call to mind having made any 
such promise yet,’’ she returns, half jok- 
ingly, yet with a serious vein underlying 
her words. 

‘* No, not yet, I know, thongh I've asked 
you several times already. But yon are 
going to promise, are younot? Promise me 
now, and set my poor heart at rest, then I 
won’t worry you with any more jealousy. 
Come, say yes, darling!’ he ends, fer- 
vently. 

There is silence for a few moments, then 
Lady Sylvia heaves a little sigh, and says, 
low-voiced,— 

pe | cannot, ¥ wor alG Aes not ask me to say 


ro on 
Las 























“Why can you not?” he exclaims, 
rapidly, holding, the little hand in a tighter 
clasp, ** Why do you want to keep on tor 
menting me like this? How many more 
times must I ask you, Sylvia?” 

“None; no more times, please, dear 
Ronald. It is only giving us both pain, you 
to ask and I to refuse. Take no for an 
answer once and for always, please, please 
do!’’ she ends, imploringly. 

‘*T will not!’ hé returns, doggedly, ‘I 
won't give you up, Sylvia. Ican’t. Ithas 
always been an understood thing since we 
were boy and girl that we should marry— 
an understood thing between your father 
and mine. I can’t give you up, darting! | 
love you far too much f I'll wait as long as 

but I—I won’t give you upjfor 


Tinow you méan to say yes to me in the 


« Ligten, Ronald,’ Lady Sylvia says 

fetly, but very Seely gen ate his 
lade as meal ge ay ‘ ee 
to | gaa g you may wait. is 
hes you to think so.” " 

“Why not? Tell me why you will not?” 
he asks, impatiently. 

“*Beeause I do not want to marry you,” 
she answers, slowly. 

“But why, Sylvia: What reason have 
you?” he persists. “Iam y , 1 have 
plenty of money, I am not ooking, 
there is nothing against me ; I've no vices, 
I don’t gamble or drink, of play fast-and- 
loose in any way, and I adore you! Why 
don’t you want to marry me? Give me your 
reason ?’’ 

*“T do not know that I am -hound to give 
you any more reason than I have done 
already ; but since you ask me for the whole 
truth, I will give it you. I do not love you 
sufficiently to marry you, and I will not 
marry where I do not leve!”’ 

‘*But love will eome, Sylvia, darling; I 
am sure it will,’’ he pleads again. ‘* Don’t 
be hard-bearted, try and love me: [6 isn’t 
as if you were in love with anyone else.” 

She winces ever so slightly as he utters 
his convi¢tfon, and a faint pink flush comes 
into the sweet peach-blossom face, but she 
says nothing, only waves. the huge fan 
evenly backwards and forwards as beforo. 

“Then I might think ] had no chance of 
winning your Jové!” he continues, in the 
same feverish way. * But so long as I know 
you don’t care for anyone else, I won’t give 
youup. And you don’t Sylvia, do you?” 
anxiously. rf Rn 

Don't what?” she thq aires, the pink 
flush deepening, though the waving fan is 
steady enough. 

** Don’t for anyone else?” he asks, 
gazing hardjat the lovely face so near him. 

“You age not my father confessor, 
Ronald, atilam not going to confess to 
you,” she answers, with an attempt at a 

. ‘Suppose, though, I were to “8 
that I did care for somebody else. Mind, 
do not aver it as an absolute fact, only 4 
supposition. What would you say then 

“That I did not believe it,” he returns 
quickly, “‘for I know it would not be 
true,”’ 

“ But it might be true for all your disbe- 
lief,” she says again, and the beautiful blue 
eyes glanced mutinously up at him. 

Suddenly Sir Ronald. bends his head, and 
kisses the scarlet lips passionately. 

“You darling ! you darling!’’ be mur- 
murs. ‘¢ You shall not care for anyone else 
but me. TI swear it. 

Lady Sylvia starts up from her recumbent 
attitude, her lovely face aflame with anger. 
and this time the blue eyes gleam at the 
offender with keenest wrath. 

‘‘How dare you!” she gasped, low 
voiced. ‘* How dare you kiss me like that 
You have no right t kiss me at all!”’ — 

“Give me the right, them;’’ he exclaims. 
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“ Never. - It ie shameful of yon to kiss 
me like that, and~-and Mr. Ferrers must 
have seen you do it,’’ she adds, wrathfully. 

Then the fringed lashes droop over the 
angry eyes, and the flame-colour dies out of 
the soft peach cheeks, leaving them their 
usual creamy white. Sir Ronald Blair turns 
as she finishes her little wrathful speech, 
and sees Maurice Ferrers, Lord Vanbrugh’s 
private secretary, wending his way over 
the smooth ‘lawn towards the magnificent 
old beech tree, and he also fully recognises 
the truth of Lady Sylvia's reproach that 
his unsought caress had been witnessed, It 
was simply impossibie that it could have 
been otherwise. It must have been seen. 

‘* Let him,” he answers, rather defiantly. 
‘‘ Why shouldn't he? What great barm qs 
there in it, after all? What can it matter 
whether he did or not?’ 

“It matters a great deal,’’ she returns, 
disgustedly, in a loW tone; “and I think I 
—I detest you!” 

Then she sinks back on the splendid 
tiger skin, and begins to wave her huge 
Japanese fan languidly to and fro onee 
more, 


ed 


CHAPTER I. 

MAURICE FERRERS was a very handsome 
man, there was no doubt of it. Tall, finely 
proportioned, with broad, muscular shoul- 
ders, he looked every inch of his six foot 
two. His dark head was closely crop in 
true military fashion, and his mouth was 
almost hidden by a long silky black mous- 
tache. Two deep grey eyes looked out on 
mankind, collectively and individually, with 
an inscratable gaze, sometimes medita- 
tively, sometimes amusedly, and very 
seldom angrily. 

Maurice Ferrers was one of those men 
whose character and inward thoughts are 
not easily read by the outside world. Al- 
ways outwardly calm, quiet, self- 
and well-bred, commanded an attention 
whether one would or no, being not only 
handsome, bat exceedingly distinguished in 
Hart Yanbrugh had en- 
gaged bim as his private and confidential 
secretary six months back through the re- 
commendation of an oid friend, who said 
the earl would find him invaluable, which 
indeed had been so. He also mentioned that 
Maurice Ferrers came of a very good old 
— family, which had been extremely 
wealthy at oue time, but that the property 
having, through the reason of another, 
fallen into deeay, the young fellow had 
determined to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
and earn his own living. In fact, it had be- 
come a necessity for him to do so; that, 
personally, the ear! would find bim to be a 
thorough gentleman .and most intelligent 
companion, 

The inserutable grey eyes had witnessed 
the little love episode and undoubtedly; and, 
for one brief seeond or two, they con- 
tracted, but,. whether with amusement, 
annoyance, or disdain, it was impossible to 
fathom, Anyway, they told no tales as he 
er their side, holding a book in one 

and, 

“IT have brought Tennyson, as yon 
wished, Lady Sylvia!’’ he began, at once 
oe the little figure on the tiger 

iu. 

She was quite calm again now, and 
the pink flush had died out of her soft 
cheoks. 

No one looking at her could have guessed 
that a tempest of wrath was still raging in 
her heart at Sir Ronald's ill-timed and un- 
desi red caress. Just at. the wrong moment, 
‘oo. The thought made her inwardly 
furioas, h outwardly, all was peace. 

The young baronet had dropped into the 
deck-ebair once more ; and, as for Maurice 
Ferrers came forward, merely nodded, mut- 





tering a not very genial, ‘good afternoon, 
Ferrers!" which was received with a 
formal bow! - If not actually antagonistic, 
the two men were clearly not too friendly 
inclined towards each ether. Possibly, 
Maurice Ferrers may have considered that 
his position did not warrant an assumption 
of equality, though he did not intend to 
allow himself to be patronised as an in- 
ferior. 

‘* Is it four o'clock already, Mr. Ferrers?”’ 
said Lady Sylvia, with an air of quiet in- 
difference, which might have deceived the 
keenest observer into imagining that she 
really had no idea what the time was. 
Whereas, she knew well enough that four 
had strack by the tower clock some 
minutes back, and she had been expecting 
this advent some time, with anything but 
indifference. 

“Yes, it is about ten minutes past four, 
Lady Sylvia,’’ he answered. 

‘* Really! How the afternoon has gone ! 
I had no idea it could be as late as that. I 
remember now, I did ask you to bring 
Tennyson out at four to read to me,’’ she 
went on, is if with an effort of memory. 

“Or I should not have intruded upon 
you,’’ he put in, with a. glance at Sir 
Ronald, who sat glamly in his chair. “Only 


I thought if I did not come you might con- 


sider | was guilty of rudeness in neglecting 
my promise, or that I had forgotten it, 
therefore I thought it wiser to come than 
to remain away. Still, 1 am quite prepared 
to be dismissed until later in the day,’’ he 
added, pleasantly. 
vice whenever you may require me,’’ and 
he made a feint of moving away. 

Lady Sylvia ceased waving the fan, and 
turned her golden head towards him. 

** Don't , Mr. Werrers!” she said, 
rather quickly. ‘Iam glad you came, for I 
am just in the mood for Tennyson, and so [ 
am sure is Sir Ronald Blair. He has never 
heard you read yet. It is a) treat in atore 
for him, and I know he will appreciate it 
quite as much as Ido!” 

“You estimate my poor powers far to 
highly, Lady Sylvia,’ he returned, with a 
little smile on his lips. ‘‘I fear Sir Roland 
will be bitterly disappointed when he hears 
me.”’ 

*©Oh, no; he will not. I can vouch for 

our appreciation beforehand, Ronald, can 

not ?’’ she inquired, turning her blue eyes 
in the young baronet’s direction. 

‘* | suppose so,"’ he answered, carelessly, 
“bot I am-afraid 1 can’t. stay to hear Mr. 
Ferrers read to-day. Time is getting on, 
and I must be at the Grange by five, sharp. 

t’s nearing that now, so I'll be off before 
you begin the reading, that I may not inter- 
rapt the proceedings by leave-taking pres- 
ently. lt would be a pity to spoil the effect, 
wouldn't it ?’’ with the faintest trace of a 
latent sneer in his words. 

“If you think you would do that you had 
certainly better go before Mr. Ferrers 
begins,’’ Lady Sylvia said, coldly, shutting 
up the fan with a sharp click. 

Sir Ronald rose, shook off a bit of moss 
from his sleeve, and picked up his straw 
hat from the grass. 

‘* After that pretty speech the sooner I 
depart the better, I think,’’ he replied with 
atouch of temper. “ Well,Sylvia, what about 
the chestnut mare? Will you try her this 
evening or not? Because if you won't, V’d 
better send her back to T'attersall’s at ounce. 
I’m sorry I had her down now, only] 
thought you'd be sure to be pleased!” he 
ended, with some reproach in his voice. 

“So Lam,’’ she returned promptly. ‘‘ It 
is quite a mistake on your part to imagine 
lamnot pleased. I think it was very kind of 
you, and if you care to bring the mare round 
here at seven o'clock I will certainly try 
her with pleasure !’’ 


eagle oa 


* All vight, Syivia {'' ayclaimed Nir Kons 
ald, mollified by this coneewsion, his sulky 
frown relaxing into a more genial expres- 
sion, though he did not know that the girl 
had not forgiven him, only conceded to suit 
her own purpose ; but that of course, never 
entered his mind at this moment. 

“} know she'll suit you down tothe 
groand !’’ he went on. 

‘“Where I sincerely trust she may not 
throw me,’’ interrupted Lady, Sylvia, 
jokingly. ‘* That vagary on her part would 
not suit me atall, Ronald, I can assure you. 
Would, it, Mr. Ferrérs?’’ turning to the 
other listening to the conversation. 

‘*1t would not suit any of us to have such 
a calamity happen to you, Lady gylvia,'’ he 
answered gravely. ‘I suppose Sir Ronald 
is sure of the animal's good temper! ”’ 

“She's right enough. You're too good a 
horsewoman for that sort of thing,’’ said 
Sir Ronald, beamingly. 

** | don’t know about that,’’ she answered, 
with an air of small doubt. ‘‘ Remember I 
don’t know her, and she doesn't know me. 
I think I should feel safer if I had two cava- 
liers to attend me on my trial trip instead 





**¥ shall be at yourser- | 


of only one,’’ thoughtfully. 
| Sir Ronald’s face falls again perceptibly. 
* T think Iam quite capable of taking care 
| of you, Sylvia!’’ he said, the little frown 
coming back on his forehead. ~ 

*‘Of course you are, Ronald!” she 

assented. ‘‘ 1 do not doubt it for a moment; 
but I'm a tiny bit nervous always ona fresh 
horse, andJ should feel safer, as I say, with 
| two cavaliers instead of one. Perhaps Mr. 
Ferrers will come too, and help to take 
eare of me. Will you?’’ she added, turn- 
ing her sweet face towards him. 
** With the greatest possible pleasure!’’ 
he answered, low voiced, with a bow; and 
the deep, grey eyes looked for an instant 
straight back into those uptarned china- 
blue orbs. ‘ 

‘Thanks, very much. You can ride my 
bay if you don't mind ! Seven o'clock then, 
Ronald!’ turning again to the baronet; 
‘‘ punetually, mind, and we can have an 
hour before dinner. Au revoir!’’ with a 
little nod of dismissal, as the young fellow 
turned to leave them. 

“Very well. Seven sharp!’’ he re- 
peated, not over amiably though ; for the 
idea of Maurice Ferrers, ‘‘ that secretary 
fellow,’' as he inwardly dubbed him, accom- 
panying as a third, was simply gall and 
wormwood to him. 

‘* Confound bis handsome face ! '’ he men- 
tally ejaculated, as he wended his way 
back to The Grange, leaving the two under 
the great branching beech tree. 

“Tam afraid the idea of Tennyson has 
driven Sir Ronald Blair away before he in- 
tended,’ said Maurice Ferrers, watching 
the figure of the baronet strolling away 
across the lawn. ‘1 really don’t believe I 
ought to have come after all’’—half apolo- 
etically—‘* only you had commanded, and 
—wished to obey,’’ hesitating over the 
final three words as if not sure whether 
they ought to be uttered. 

“Don’t put it so autocratically, Mr. 
Ferrers, please!’ Lady Sylvia answered, 
with a little soft laugh. ‘I did not com- 
mand, { only asked as a favour.’’ 

‘It is exceedingly kind of you to put it 
in that way! I am, however, only too de- 
lighted to obey either command or request 
at any time when you are pleased to honour 
me with either,’’ he returned, with quiet 


| earnestness. 


“Well, obey.my request now,, Mr. 
Ferrers, and begin to read to me,"’ sand her 
small ladyship, half imperiously, half eoax~ 
ingly. 

aurice Ferrers sat down on the chair 





vacated by Sir Ronald, and opened the 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘all that, though neither Lord Vanbrugh 
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~salt-bound volume of Tennyson which he 
had brought out with him. 

‘* What shall I read, Lady Sylvia?’’ he 
asked, turning over a few of the leaves un- 
decidedly. 

*** Maud,’”’ she replied, after a moment's 
pause. *‘ Read me ‘ Maud,’ please. I think 
it is one of Tennyson’s best poems! ”’ 

‘Yes, it is a fine piece of writing, bat 
rather sad,’’ he said, in return, while find- 
ing the. place in the book; and then he 
leaned back, and commenced the opening 
lines with fine delivery. 

Lady Sylvia was quite right in saying it 
was a treat to bear him read, for he showed 
himself a master of the art, and the girl 
listened with keenest pleasure as he went 
through the poew finely and dramatically 
until he came to the close. 

Then, as he finished, she said, simply and 
quietly,— 

‘** Thank you very much, Mr.-Ferrers! "’ 
and sne thoroughly meant what she 
uttered. 

** Would you like anything more ?”’ he 
inquired, the book still open across his 
knees. 

** As far as my inclination goes I should 
like a great deal more,’ she answered, with 
a little frank smile, “‘ only I am afraid there 
is not time now. It must be getting late, 
and I have to garb myself in my habit for 
this contemplated trial trip at seven. Panec- 
tuality is the soul of business, and I always 
dislike keeping anyone waiting. But even 
if there was plenty of time, it would be too 
bad of me to ask more from you. I ought 
not to usurp all your leisure in that 
fashion!" 

‘*Indeed, Lady Sylvia, you honour me 
very highly by desiring anything of me, 
and it would be impossible for you to ask 
too mach. Iam only toodelighted that you 
consider my poor accomplishment in the 
matter of reading aloud pleasurable in even 
the smallest degree! ’' he said, with quict 
earnestness, but he did not look at her as 
he spoke. 

He was wondering if this dainty, proud 
little patrician beauty wanted to make a 
slave of him out of mere feminine eaprice, 
to add one more heart to the many which 
already must be hers by right of her beauty 
and position. 

If it was indeed so, the caprice was 
a eruel one, for his loye could only be as 
the love of the moth for the star, set far 
above him, and out of reach, he thought, 
regretfully. . 

And yet sometimes he fancied the blue 
eyes glanced almost tenderly in his, and 
those scarlet lips uttered pleasant little 
kindly speeches which set his heart 
ee with a sense of an utterly futile 
ove. 

And then he would say to himself with 
stern, self-reproach,— 

‘Maurice Ferrers, you are a fool to 
fancy these things. It is only her sweet 
nature which makes her sweet aliko to 
everyone, even to an inferior such as you 
must seem to her. Yes, I am a fool, in- 
deed!’ he would add, sorrowfully ; ‘* bat I 
love her! I am her slave already, whether 
she would make me so or not; but sheshall 
not guess the truth if I can possibly help it. 
Ah! if I had been rich and prosperous, as 
I ought by right to be, how different thin 
might turn ont. Then I could openly take 
my choice with the rest. As it now is, I 
am nothing but a mere hireling, a servant, 
of a higher grade, truly, but a servant for 


or his daughter treat me as anything 
but an equal. In their case truly noblesse 
oblige.” 

A little silence had fallen on the two after 
Maurice Ferrers’ last speech, which neither 


Then the secretary rose to his feet 
closing the caif-bound volume as he did 
80. 

‘Well, if I cannot make myself of any 
farther use just now I will ask you to ex- 
cuse me, Lady Sylvia. I have some few 
letters to write before the post-bag goes 
out,’’ he said, waiting for his dismissal. 

“Certainly. Bat you will not have much 
time to devote to your letters, use you 
have to be ready by seven for the trial trip 
as well as myself, remember," smiling up at 
him. 

** You really wish me to go this evening, 
then?’ he asked, to make sure, doubly 
sure, that her. small ladyship meant 
what she had suid before Sir Ronald Blair 
left. 

He had felt at the time the proposition 
was dismissed that it was distinctly dis- 
agreeable to the young baronet, who re- 
garded him as an unwelcome intruder. 

Indeed, he should have felt precisely the 
same had he been in Sir Ronald's place. 

A third is indubitably one too many 
in any wooing, and that Sir -Ronald 
was an ardent lover was extremely ap- 
parent. 

** Of course I do,’”’ returned Lady Sylvia, 
very promptly. ‘* Supposing anything were 
to happen to me?” 

“We will not suppose anything so un- 
happy,”’ he pat in, quickly. 

** But if anything did I should like to 
feel I had one reliable cavalier to depend 
cn in case of urgent need. For, do you 
know, Mr. Ferrers, I feel morally certain 
that. Sir Ronald would lose his head at 
once.”’ 

‘*You must remember that Sir Ronald 
Blair is very much—attached to you, which 
might cause the loss of his nerve,’”’ he re- 
marked, quietly. 

**T suppose he is,’’ she assented, care- 
lesgly. ‘‘As you say, that might make a 
difference, in which case it is better to have 
somebody near ove in emergencies that is 
perfectly heartwhole, is it not?’ and she 
laughed lightly as she said it. 

* Yes, much better,’’ he responded, 
slowly. 

But the grey eyes did not turn towards 
her, and so they missed the little faint flush 
which had come upon her cheeks. 

‘“* Well, I expect itis quite time for me to 
'@ thinking of getting ready for my ride,” 

se went on presently, in a lighter tone. 

Hold the hammock cord while I get out, 
Mr. Ferrers, will you, please? I always 
find it much easier to get into a hammock 
than out of one. They have a happy knack 
of slipping away and landing one promis- 
cuously on the grass,’ and she held the 
cord out for him to take. 

He took it from the little fingers linger- 
ingly, and then awaited her ladyship’s 
commands. He would have liked to lift the 
dainty little figure bodily out of the ham- 
mock in his strong arms, bet that, he knew, 
was a thing forbidden, still it was an awful 
temptation at. thet moment. 

**Give me your hand,”’ she said again, in 

her pretty, imperious way, ‘‘ I am very lazy 
to-day, and I require a great deai of help. 
One cannot be energetic in the summer—at 
least, I cannot.’’ 
‘* Maurice Ferrers took the soft, dimpled 
hand held out to him without a word, and 
held it firmly while the girl gently swung 
herself out of the hammock and planted her 
little high-heeled shoes on the grass beside 
him. 


‘Thanks, very much!’ she said, as he 
regretfully released the hand he had held 
so firmly. ‘‘I should bave struggled with 
that hammock some minutes without your 
help, lam sure. What a good thing it is to 
be aman and strong!’’ she ended, wiih a 





seemed inclined to break. 
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Japanese umbrella, to shield her pretty 
olin head from the sun, 

“Tt is better Pe PP "ayy ne yl 
lovely!’ he returned, q y, as the two 
slowly sauntered over the lawn towards the 
house, 





CHAPTER Ill. 


As seven o'clock struck from the great 
hall clock, the three horses were to be seen 
being led round the broad gravel sweep in 
front of the mansion, each by its own groom, 
ready and waiting for their riders. 

The two cavaliers stood at the top of the 
flight of steps, also garbed ready and wait- 
ing for Lady Sylvia, who presently appeared 
in her habit, looking the most dainty and 
bewitching piece of feminine loveliness it 
was possible to describe. 

So Sir Ronald and Maurice Ferrers both 
thought as the little figure came out on to 
the steps. 

She wore a dark green Melton habit, ex- 
quisitely made, and fitting to perfection, a 
plain low riding hat of the same colour, and 
she carried a little gold mounted, jewelled 
handle whip, which Sir Ronald had pre- 
sented to her some time back. : 

At sight of her, the grooms touched their 
hats, and quickly brought the horses to a 
standstill at the bottom of the steps. 

“There, Sylvia, there’s the mare! What 
do you think of her?” Sir Ronald, 
pointing to the showy chestnut animal 
under discussion. . < 

** She looks very handsome, at | rate !’ 
returned the girl, admiringly. ‘If she is 
as good-tempered as she is beautiful I am 
sure I shall appreciate her. What is your 
opinion of her, Mr. Ferrers?"’ turning to- 
wards him, as he stood on one side, a little 
behind the other two, 

“The mare is certainty very handsome, 
Lady Sylvia, bat if you want my ¢andid 
opinion, | should myself say that she was 
probably faulty as to temper. But of course 
I may be completely wrong in my estimate 
of her!” he ended, as if half apologising 
for this judgment. 

a. yee a are wrong!’’ broke in Sir 
Ronald, abruptly and rather rudely. ‘I 
had a good character with her for 
temper, because I specially inquired about 
that. I really don’t think you know any- 
thing about it, Ferrers. Excuse me.” 

‘* Possibly not, Sir Ronald,”* he returned, 
quietly. ‘If you remember, I said I might 
be wrong; still, it is my opinion.”’ , 

“You mean that you think the mare is 
vicious?’' put in Lady Sylvia, inquiringly 

of him again. . Ha 

** Yes, Lady Sylvia. I think she might be 
if frightened in any way.”’ . 

‘* Well, I must be more careful in riding 
her, and you two men must look more care- 
fully after me,” said the girl, lightly, 
descending the steps to mount, 

Sir Ronald. ran down in front of her and 
stood ready by the animal, for to him fell 
the honour of escorting her lovely little 
ladyship. 

The girl placed her foot on his hand and 
was in the saddle in a second, easily, grace- 
fully, for she was a most accomplished 
horsewoman. 

Then the other two mounted their horses, 
and the three rode away. 

‘‘The secretary was right about that 
mare, Jim,’’ said one of the grooms to the 
other, watching the handsome trio down 
the avenue. : 
‘* She's got a vicious eye, but Sir Ronaid 
he wouldn’t hear of it.” 

‘Well, her ladyship knows how to handle 
an animal as ioe as anyone I know. The 


mare ‘Il be well managed, never fear.”’ 





air of small gaiety, while opening a big 





And then they went off to the stables to 
await the return of the riders later on. 
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Once clear of the lodge gates, the three 
cantered along the shady high road leading 
to more open country, with the intention 
of getting A gallop across the heath 
and tryin © mare at some ditches. to see 
if she could jump well. 

Every now and then Sir Ronald cast a 
baleful glance at the obnoxious third who 
accompanied them. It quite precluded any 
attempt at love-making or wooing, and this 
may have been in some measnre Lady Syl- 
via’s intention, hesides the feeling, which 
she would, however, hardly confess to her 
innermost self, that she liked to have this 
bi , strong, handsome man riding by her 
side, ( 

He looked every bit as well as Sir Ronald 
in the saddle, she thought. 

When they came to the heath, the horses 
as well as their riders seemed to feel and 
enjoy the freshened air. 

They tossed their heads and braced them- 
selves together for the gallop over the open 
country. 

Truth to tell, the chestnut was behaving 
admirably, and Maurice Ferrers’ estimate 
was undeserved, so it appeared. But just 
on the height of the heath, where it sloped 
off on one side towards a big fir spinney, 
a little piece of white paper, left probably 
by some pic-nicers on the common, caught 
ef the summer breeze, which had eo. 
a ly freshened, fluttered gently across their 
path, 

The mare saw it, reared, plunged, 
swerved, and then flew off like lightuing 
straight in the direction of the fir spinney, 
evidently mad with terror, and completely 
beyond the management of its rider. 

‘* Good heaven’s Ferrers ! what’s up with 
the mare?’’ cried Sir Ronald in keenest 
alarm, as he saw this sudden mad rush. ‘I 
believe she’s bolted. Look at her | Where’s 
she going? ‘ Why, she’s making for the 
spinney! Heaven above, Sylvia will be 
smashed against those trees——’’ 

Bat Maurice Ferrers never waited to 
answer, only dug his spurs into his horse’s 
side and tore wildly r that flying figure 
rush towards destruction. For the 
animal, maddened by fright, seemed to take 
no heed where he was going. 

cone | Sylvia had evidently lost all control 
over the animal, which had very likely got 
the bit between its teeth. 

The girl never uttered one cry, only 

rasped the reins tightly in her thin, small 

ds, and sat oes in the saddle like a 
rock, staring with wide frightened blue 
eyes at the wall of great black firs in front. 

She saw herdanger plainly re though 
unable to do anything to avert it, and s 
grew faint at the knowledge of her extreme 
peril, for it looked as if death stared her in 
the face, hi 

The next minute there came a thud, a 
blinding crash in her ears, then utter un- 
consciousness of everything. The mare’s 
mad flight was over. 

Maurice Ferrers was the first to reach 
that awful heap by the firs. Both men had 
ridden their hardest after the runaway 
animal with the vain thought of trying to 
avert the catastrophe. t of the two 
Maurice Ferrers came up first. . 

He leapt down from his horse, and bent 


over the little senseless lying on the 
ground, with a horrible fear at his heart 
that she might be dead. 


Ah! how he loved her then! Until this 
moment he had never known how fiercely 
love burnt in his heart, or if he did know, 
had never confessed it to himself. He had 
often tried to blind himself to the truth, 
knowing its folly. He had reproached him- 
self, called himself hard names, and tried 
to steal his heart, all in vain. He knew 
now that he loved Lady Sylvia Vanbrugh 
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beyond words, beyond expression, and with 
all his whole souk 4 ‘ 

Gently, with inoxpressible tenderness, he 
lifted the still, silent form away from the 
fallen animal, its mad terror all spent now, 
and gazed down into the deathly pale face 
with its closed eyes in an agony of dread, 
lest it was death that he held. 


Then he raised his eyes to Sir Ronald, 
who had also dismounted, and was standing 
gazing at Lady Sylvia with a white set face 
and nervous tremour. 

“Is she dead?’ he asked, hoarsety. 
“She looks awful. Curse that vicious 
brute! Oh! Sylvie, Sylvie! my. darling! 
open your eyes and look at me!”’ he cried, 
kneeling down and trying to raise her 
hand. 

** Listen, Sir Ronald,’’ began Manrice, 
quietly and firmly. ‘Ido not think Lady 
Sylvia is dead. She may be dreadfully in- 
jured, that I cannot say yet, but I think I 
can feel her heart beating. It is probably 
a faint that she is now in, and not death. 
We must hope for the best. But, in any 
case, she must be got home at once, as soon 
as it is possible, and a doctor sent for.’’ 

** Yes, yes, you are right ; I'll ride off for 
Dr. Barrill, and bring him back with me,’’ 
said Sir Ronald, hurriedly, rising from his 
kneeling position by the senseless figure, 
and leaping quickly into his saddle. 

** You had better go to Dr. Barrill’s first, 
and send him on here immediately, then 
ride on to The Grange, as itis a little nearer 
‘than Burntwood Towers, and bring a car- 
riage and wraps back with you. [ happen 
to have a little brandy in a flask with me 
fortunately, and I will endeavour to revive 
her in the meantime.”’ 

‘*Yes; that'll be best,’’ answered the 
young baronet, his jealousy for once all 
merged in nervous fear lest, indeed, it was 
death he looked upon, and that those lovely 
blue eyes might never open upon him or the 
world again. ‘ 

He rode off quickly, spurting his horse 
bs its fastest pace, and was soon lost to 
view. 

Maurice Ferrers proceeded to take a 
small fiask ont of the inner pocket of his 
riding-coat. Then he knelt down, gently 
raised the golden head on his arm, pillowed 
it against his breast and moistened the 
white lips with the brandy, trying to pour 
a little between the closed teeth. 

** My love, my beautiful one! do not die 
and leave me desolate!’ he murmured, 
earessingly, under his breath, gazing with 
passionate intensity into the pale, sweet 
face so near his own, 

Though he longed to kiss the colour back 
inte thosecheeks and lips, and opportunity 
now was all his own, honour forbade him 
to touch them. 

**T cancall you what I will now, for you 
cannot hear me,’’ he went on, in the same 
tone. ‘ You are my love, my life, my very 
soul. I adore you, I worship you. Oh! 
you cannot be dead. Heaven could not be 
80 cruel as to take you from all who love 

‘ou. 

4 Then he moistened her mouth again with 
the brandy, and managed to get a little 
between the pearly, clenched teeth and 
down the throat. 

“Wake, my sweet, my dearest! Open 
those glorious eyes and let me see that life 
is -still there,” and again he looked 

| anxiously, almost hangrily, for some small 
sign of returning abimation. 

Suddenly, while he was looking, a quiver 
came on the mouth, the fringed lids flut- 
tered, slowly raised themselves, and two 
starry blue eyes gazed upward into the 
grey ones just above them with a look of 
startled wonder and inquiry in their liquid 
depths. 





For a moment she gazed thus, as if trying 





to collect her scattered senses, then she 
heaved a little sigh, and said, slowly and 
rather painfully, 

‘““What is the matter Mr. Ferrers? 
Where am I? What has happened to me?’’ 

Thank Heaven, she is not dead, at any 
rate, was his first glad thought as he heard 
her voice, Then aloud, he answered,-— 

** You have had an accident, and beea 
thrown. The mare ran away with you.” 

** Ah! yes, I remember now,’’ witha little 
shudder at the recollection of that wild mad 
rush against the trees, and the awful thud 
and crash before she lost all unconscious- 
ness, ‘I suppose I fainted ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Lady Sylvia,” he returned, quietly, 
trying to banish all passion from his voice, 
and love from his eyes. ‘ You fainted after 
the mare collided against the firs. I have 
been trying to revive you with a little 
brandy { most fortunately happened to be 
carrying with me. Luckily, it had been 
left in my coat after that fishing excursion 
with Lord Vanbrugh the other day, and I 
am very glad now that I forgot to take ib 
out, You had better drink a little more if 
you can. Try and sip a little; it will do 
you good!’’ and he held the flask to her 
lips again. 

‘* No, not any more, Mr. Ferrers, thanks. 
I feel better now,’’ she responded, pushing 
away the flask, and raising her golden head 
from its pillow. 

‘*How dreadfully weak and giddy I do 
feel,” she remarked, languidly, as she did 
so, putting her hand up to her head. “I 
sincerely hope I am not going to faint 

ain. I wish I did not feel so weak.’’ 

‘* You had much better lean bn me,” he 
said, putting his arm up for her to rest 
against if she chose. ‘*I amsure you must 
feel weak and ill. It has been a terrible 
shock to you, very terrible. The marvel to 
me is that you have escaped death, or at 
Jeast, fearful injury. At first I really 
thought you were—dead,’’ he added,.in a 
low tone, trying to steady his voice. 

‘‘ Did you?’ she returned, feebly, closing 
her eyes, anc leaning back against the 
strong arm placed to support her, with a 
sense of gladness that it was there, ‘‘ Well; 
you see, it was not quite so bad as that!” 

‘* No, thank Heaven, it was not,’”’ he put 
in rapidly. 

Truth to tell, the girl was still half 
stunned with the force of the collision, the 
brunt of which had, of course, fallen upon 
the mare, and happily so, otherwise Lady 
Sylvia must inevitably been dashed to 
pieces. As it was, the poor anima] would 
never carry another rider, but lay a bruised 
and bleeding mass under the firs, her career 
over for ever. 

‘* But I do feel ill, I confess,” she went 
‘on, slowly. ‘I must get home as soon as I 
can. Where’s Ronald?” she added, sud- 
denly, remembering the existence of her 
other cavalier, and looking round to see if 
he was anywhere near. “ t has become 
of him? Has he been run away with too, or 
was he too frightened to stay and see me in 
a faint, and ran away himself?'’ with an 
attempt at a faint smile. 

“Sir Ronald has ridden off to bring a 
carriage back for you,’’ answered Maurice ; 
adding, with true magnanimity, “‘ he was 
naturally very much concerned at 
accident, and very anxious to do 
for you, as he went off at once to fetch 
a carriage. It will not be long now, I am 
sure.”’ 

“TI am glad. I want to get home, for I 
feel terribly shaken, I think I'll try and 
walk to meetit. The sight of that poor 
mare makes me feel quite faint. I can’t 
bear it,’’ and she made an effort to rise to 
her feet, but sank back with a little groan, 
the white face turning a shade paler. 





“Oh! I can’t!’ she said plaintively, 
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ipoking up at Maurice, J don’t seem 
oo to move, and my foot hurts me dread- 
y." 

** Don’t try and move, Lady Sylvia,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ Wait until the carriage comes. 
If yonr foot is injured it had better not be 
moved or touched until the doctor sees it. 
He will know what to do with it at once. 
Does it hurt you very much, even when you 
keep it quite still and quiet ?” he added the- 
next moment, as he sawher give a little 
wince, as if of great pain. 

‘*Yes!’’ she answered, lifting a pair of 
pathetic blue stars to his, and then she 
rested once more against that strong arm, 
as if unable to keep up without it. 

** Poor little Lady Sylvia! I am so very 
sorry! '’ he said softly, in a voice full of 
sympathy, and involuntarily the arm closed 
more firmly round the little figure with as 
muck mute caress as it dared show. 

After this there was silence between 

. them, for the girl had closed her eyes again, 
aud seemed disinclined and, probably, too 
ill to talk, 

But it was not irksome to Maurice Fer- 
rers. To him it was a space of utter sweet- 
ness until the carriage drove rapidly up, 
and Sir Ronald sprang out. 

“You're better, | see!’ he ’ 
addressing Lady Sylvia eagerly. ‘By 
Heaven, when ] saw you just now | thought 
you were completely done for, Sylvia; I 
did, indeed. Curse that brute! If she isn’t 
dead Pll shoot her myself with pleasure.’’ 

‘Never mind about the mare now, Sir 
Ronald,’’ Maurice interrupted quietly. 
“Let us get Lady Sylvia into a carriage 
and home as quickly as possible. You did 
not bring Dr. Barrill with you, after all?’’ 

** No, he was out, so 1 sent a man after 
him, and he'll be at Burntwood Towers as 
s500n as we are,’’ he answered. 

Then they gently lifted the girl between 
them into the carriage, and drove off. 

When they reached home the doctor was 
already on-the steps waiting for them. 

“Carry her straight upstairs to her 
room,’ he said, as Sir Ronald and Maurice 
lifted her out, So they took her up: to her 
boudoir, and laid her down on a soft couch, 
the doctor following behind. 

“‘ It is very good of you both.’' she said, 
with a faint, grateful little smile. ‘‘ Thank 
you both very much for your care of me. 
You see I could not have done without my 
two cavaliers after all, could 1? Good-bye 
now,’’ and she put out a little soft white- 
dimpled hand to each. But to Maurice 
Ferrers she gave a look from the starry 
blue eyes. 

Then they Jeft her. 


ee 


CHAPTER IV. 

DINNER and desert was over at Barntwood 
Towers, and little Lady Sylvia was resting 
on alow plush-covered lounge on the broad 
terrace outside the drawing-rooms in the 
cool of the summer evening. 

She was alone for the present, having 
left her father talking with his secretary 
over their wine and cigars in the dining- 
room, Lord Vanbragh always treating 
Maurice Ferrers asan equal and one of the 
family, and, in fact, making much of him. 

A week had gone by since the accident, 
from which Lady Syivia had almost re- 
covered. Her foot had been badly twisted, 
and she had experienced a great shock to the 
nervous system, as may be imagined, but no 
_ greater injury happily, to everyone’s great 

delight and satisfaction. 

She had seen very little of Maurice Fer- 
rers during this week, less than usual she 
fancied, though Why or wherefore she could 
not tell. And, somehow, a smal! thought 


had crept inte her mind that he purposely 
kept out of her way, and avoided a meet- 
ing. That he loved her she felt morally 









certain. Then why me away? Whenshe 


liked anyone she wan 
the girl said to herself; and because she 
did not like him so much it made her the 
smallest bit vexed and unhappy, this fancy 
of hers. 

“ Why can’t he tell me straight out that 
he loves me ?’’ she argued, while she sat on 
the terrace, in the summer night. ‘I su 
pose it is because [I am so rich, and y 
Sylvia Vanbrugh. He thinks I should be 
amazed and very angry at his daring to 
think of me like that, instead of which I 
should be glad, quite glad, because, well, 
because—I love him, she ended, confessing 
the truth to herself. 

Just as she finished her small confession, 
privately and confidentially, Lord Van- 
brugh came out {of the dining-room on to 
the terrace a little further down from 
where she was sitting, and walked towards 
her, smoking a-cigar. 

**Don’t sit out here too late, my pet!” 
he said, as he reached her, sitting down on 
another chair near. ‘' You must be carefal 
not to take cold, though it’s hot enough 
to-night, and there's no dew.”’ 

‘* Yes, papa,, dear,! It’s too hot to be 
indoors. It’s lovely here on the terrace! 
Where’s Mr. Ferrers? Why doesn’t he 
come out and smoke his cigar here with 
you, and enjoy the lovely night too? ”’ 

‘* Ferrers has just astonished me very much 
indeed !’’ answered Lord Vanbrugh, taking 
the cigar out of his mouth and holding it 
down, 80 that the smoke might not drift in 
his daughter's direction. 

** Astonished you? How, dear?’’ asked 
the girl, wondering what he meant. 

‘* By formally resigning his appointment 
at Burntwood Towers. as my secretary,” 
said Lord Vanbrugh in return. 

** Resigning his barn wane as your sec- 
retary, papa! ’’ queried the girl, faintly, in 
greatest surprise, for it came upon her quite 
as a shock. ‘* Do you mean that he—he 
wishes to leave us?”’ 

**So he made me understand ! ’’ 

‘*But why? What reason has he? Did 
he give you no reason for resigning ?*’ she 
asked, again. 

‘* No definite one that 1 could make out!”’ 
returned Lord Vanbrugh. ‘‘ He commenced 
by simply informing me that he must resign 
his appointment ; and, when I pressed him 
to give me a reason he said that, with infl- 
nite regret, he found himself compelled to 


resign. More than this I could not get out 
of him!”’ 
‘‘ It is very strange '’ murmured the girl, 


doubtfully. ‘‘ Very strange and very sud- 
a! 9 

** Yes. It took me completely by surprise, 
and not a pleasant surprise either, I like 
Maurice Ferrers very much indeed. He has 
been, and is, most useful and invaluable to 
me. I really don’t know what I shall do 
without him. I don’t indeed, Syivia!’’ he 
added, very regretfully. 

‘*J don’t understand it at all!”’ she said, 
presently. ‘‘There must be some great 
reason for his wishing to leave Burntwood 
Towers and throw up his appointment of 
which we know nothing about; and, which, 
perhaps, he thinks would not interest us, 
or does not like to tell us of.” 

‘* He certainly showed no inclination to 
enlighten me on the subject just now,”’ 
responded her father. ‘it rather vexed 
me to tell you the truth, because | have al- 
ways treated Ferrers asa friend, and I would 
do anything for him I could if he wanted 
help or advice. Perhaps you could get his 
reason outof him! Women have more tact 
in these matters than men. Anyway, I 
don’t want to lose him?”’ 

‘Nor | either?” thought the girl, but 
she judiciously kept her thought unattered. 

“Tll send him out here to get you a 
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shawl, and then you'll s6e if b geb 
him to tell you his reason," gold tana Von 
brugh, rising from his chair. ‘‘If it’s a 
pb A of money I'll double his salary. | 

on’t see what it can be, though, of 
course, there may be private grounds for 
his wishing to leave. A family affair, per- 
haps. At any rate, we will try and get to 
the bottom of his tion if we can, and 
do our best to keep him, if possible. The 
idea of his going quite upsets me!”’ 

So saying, Lord Vanbrugh walked from 
the terrace back into the house, and left 
Lady Sylvia once more alone. 

She felt it was too premature to say to 
her father,— . 


‘*How would you like him to remain alto- 
gether for good as a son-in-law, since you 
are sorry to part with him?’’ for as yet 
there had been no single word of love be- 
tween her and Maurice, 

Truly, her. father’s secretary was not a 

match as far as worldly judgment wert 
—not like Sir Ronald, for instance. 

Well, time would show how things were 
to tarn out; and, so thinking, she heard a 
step on the gravel, and, looking up, saw 
Maurice Ferrers standing in front of her 
with alight silk shawl in his hands. 

7 Vanbrugh asked me to bring this 
shawl out to you, Lady Sylvia,’’ he began. 
‘“ He was afraid you might feel chilly sitting 
on the terrace. Is it quite wise, do you 
think ?”’ he added, looking down at her. 

Quite wise, I think; and, certainly, 
quite delightful this very lovely summer 
night! Thanks very much for bringing me 
a shawl, though I do not really think I need 
it,’’ she responded, prettily ; but she made 
no attempt to take the shawl from him. 

‘*] think I would put the shawl on if [ 
were you!’ he said again. ‘* Remember, 
you are still something of an invalid.” 

“But you are not me, Mr. Ferrers! *’ said 
the girl, comically re ng- him and men- 
tally determined to break down that wail of 
formality and reserve which he had somehow 
within this past week wrapped round him. 
‘““There is ho reason, however,’’ she went 
on, gaily, ‘‘ that because Ido not put on the 
shawl that you should not make yourself 
useful and put iton forme!’’ 

“Certainly, if you wish,’’ he responded, 
quickly ; and as she leant a little forward 
he drew the silk wrap round her shoulders. 
“Can 1 get you anything else? ’’ he asked, 
when he had finished, evidently intending 
to move away when she had answered the 
question. ‘ 

The girl’s heart fell a little. The actiou 
showed so plainly a desire to avoid staying 
with her. It was no fancy on her part, it 
was the truth, He did wish to avoid her 

resence. What couldit mean? It did not 

ook like love | 

‘‘ No,” she answered, more gravely. ‘I 
do not want anything else, Mr. Ferrers, 
thank you. But sit down, 1 wish to talk to 
you a little.’’ : 

Maurice sat down as he was bidden, with- 
out a word, and she began at once. 

‘* Papa has just been telling me a piece of 
news which vexes both of us,"’ she said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ He says that you have 
your appointment at Burntwood Towers. 
is that really trne?’’ 

“‘ Yes, Lady Sylvia, it is quite true;” ho 
answered, after an instant’s pause. 

“‘ Why do you wish to leave us?” she 
asked again, gently, with ever so little re- 
proach in her. voice. 

‘It is less my wish, Lady Sylvia, than my 
misfortune to find it a necessity to do so, 
he returned, hesitatingly, with an emphasis 
on the word wish! ; 

“But why? Tell me why?” the girl 
persisted. ‘‘Give me the reason? What 
necessity can there be now more than 
before? Are yon not happy here? Is there 
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anything you would like different? Tell 
me. I am sure papa will be too glad to 
have eee. remedied at once that you 
find disagreeable or would like altered. Is 
there, only tell me?”* 


‘* You are very good and kind, but-——’’ 
and he waited. . ein 


* But you are too proud to give us your 
reason ?’’ she put in quickly, finishing his 
sentence her own way. 

“No, Lady Sylvia, not too proud. It is 
not that!’’ he said in. 

“Well, what is it, then; Mr. Ferrers ?”’ 
and she looked straight a him. 

“I cannot give you my reason. It is 
me erg ou would not like to hear 

‘*How can you possibly know before- 
hand? On the contrary, [am sure that I 
should like to hear your reason very much. 
Task you for it now, at once. Come, tell 
me. 1 am waiting to hear,’’ she ended, 
with pretty imperiousness, rising from the 
lounge, and standing inst the marble 
balustrade of the terrace in the moonlight. 

He, too, rose from his chair, and stood 
upright beside her. It might have been 
| aveng and Juliet in the moonbeams just 

en. 

“TI cannot—I .dare not give you my 

reason,”’ he answered, low-voiced, not 
trasting himself to even glance at her. 
_ * Dare not! Am I such a very terrible 
individual, then ?’’ with a reproachful look 
up athim; but he did not meet those lovely 
blue eyes, or answer her question. ‘Tell 
me,’’ she said, softly, the next minute, in a 
pretty, coaxing voice, which would have 
wrested the sternest resolve from any male 
breast, “ tell me why you are going to leave 
—us ?"’ 

He looked away over the moonlit garden 
before he answered ; then he said slowly, 
as if wrung from him unwillingly,— 

“* Because I—I love—yon ! ”’ 

There was perfect silence on the terrace 
for at least a whole minute after he had 
spoken, 

“Is that all your reason?’’ she asked 
softly at last. 

“All!” he repeated, in wonderment, for 
he had expected her to break out in scorn- 
ful anger over his confession. ‘‘ Is that not 
enough reason for my leaving here? Youdo 
net understand what I said, surely ? You 
cannot have heard ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I did. I heard quite well— 
perfectly. Don’t you think it is rathera 
silly reason on the whole?” she added, 
raising her eyes to his. 

“You are laughing at me,'’ he. said, 
quickly, 

“ No, I am not laughing at you. I am very 
serious, Mr. Ferrersy"’ returned the girl, 
still gazing at him, 

“It is no laughing matter to me,”’ he went 
on, ‘You have wrung the truth from me, 
Lady Sylvia, or you should never have 
known it. But, knowing it, you must ander- 
stand how terribly 1 feel my position here, 
and that it is im ible for me to remain 
at Burntwood Towers under the circum- 
stances.’’ 

“Why not?” she queried again, still in 
that same pretty, soft way. 

‘‘ Why not?’’ he echoed, ‘‘ Have you no 
heart, no feeling? Can you not see that it 
would be a purgatory for me if I did? Are 
you so cruel as to wish that?” he ended, 
stung into reproach by what he fancied 
bes only old caprice and mere heartless- 

8. 

“ Suppose I say that I do not want you to 
go? That 1 wish you to—to stay? Is that 
SO very cruel? ” she queried again. 

He flashed a swift glauce at her from his 


Do = know what your words mean to 
me?” 

“They mean stay!’’ she said, under her 
breath ; and she held out one little dimpled 


palm, 

He caught it in his. 
“Ts it true?” he said, passionately bend- 
ing down his head to look in her eyes. ‘ It 
can’t be; it is too great a bliss!” 
‘*1s what true? ’”’ she whispered. , 
“That you care for mo a little,’’ he re- 
turned, rapturously. 

**Not a little; a great deal!’ she ended, 
very softly. 

“My love, my sweetest, I adore you!” 
he murmured, drawing her closé to him, 
eer of everything but the bliss of the 


moment. 
And for the time being these two hearts 
were supremely happy in their love. 





CHAPTER VY. 

WHEN Lady Sylvia descended to the din- 
ing-room later than was her custom on 
the following morning to. breakfast, she 
found her father reading a small pencilled 
note. 

He held it out to her as she came up 
to him for the usual morning salutation, 


ng,— 

** Barker has just given me this note from 
Ferrers, telling me that having received an 
urgent letter on business matters by the 
early morning post, he found himself 
obliged to go up at once to London, and ex- 
cusing his early departure by saying he 
wanted to catch the morning mail to 
London, hoping to be back this evening 
or to-morrow, if possible. But you will 
see what he says when you read his 
note! "’ 

The girl read it through, and then re- 
turned it to Lord Vanbrugh. 

** It is evidently written ina great hurry,” 
she commented. 4 

** Yes; Barker says he scribbled it off in 
the library before starting, having only 
just time to catch the mail. I wonder 
what called him away? Something con- 
nected with his last night’s resignation, 
perhaps. By-the-bye, Sylvia, did you 
manage to get at his reason for wanting 
to leave me?” he added, taking up 
the morning paper and glancing over the 


! The girl flushed a faint, delicate pink, 
and helped herself to another lump of 
sugar. 
** Well, papa dear, not quite, perbaps. 
But I have an idea that it is not a very 
t reason after all, and that in the 
end you will find he will stay at Burnt- 
wood.”’ , 

“Tam sure Ihope so. I can't bear the 
idea of quitting me, either as friend or sec- 
retary,” he returned, and then devoted 
himself to his Times. 

Lady Sylvia had thought it hardly wise 
to enlighten her father so soon on all 
points. That must come by degrees a little 
later on. 

Lord Vanbrugh was a very prond man, 
she knew, and at first might not take kindly 
to the fact. But as he was also a most 
indulgent father, and never crossed her 
wish in anything, she felt pretty secure 
that by gentle management and tact she 
would get her own way finally without 
opposition. 

As yet nothing had been discussed be- 
tween the two lovers but their mutual 
love. 

They had kissed and separated on the 
terrace in the moonlight with every assur- 
ance and vows of love, but nothing more 
definite of what was to come in the futare. 





eyes. 
“Are you playing with me?” he said, 
eagerly, ‘Do you mean what you say? 


The present had been perfectly sufficient 


Lady Sylvia finished her breakfast, and 
then getting a book, wended her way in the 
direction of the terrace, with the intention 
of sitting and dreaming the last nighi’s 
sweetness over again. 

She had hardly seated herself on the low 
tapestry-covered chair which the man- 
servant brought but for her especial 
benefit, when, looking up at the sound of 
horse’s feet, she saw Sir Ronald cantering 
up the avenue. 

He had been over every day to inquire 
how she was, manifesting the keenest 
anxiety, and blaming himself without stint 
for having urged her to try the mare. 

Lady Sylvia could not but be touched 
by his \evident devotion, although it was 
impossible for her to return his affection. 

* Poor fellow. He will be awfully upset 
when he hears the truth,’’ she thought, as 
she caught sight of him now. 

Sir Ronald presently made his appear- 
ance on the terrace, and the servant 
promptly came behind with the cane deck- 
chair which was his favourite seat, and, in 
fact, usually dedicated to his service. 

“Going on all right, Sylvia, I see,’’ he 
began, seating himself as he spoke. I 
believe you look better to-day than you’ve 
done since that confounded brate nearly 
killed you. Is the foot quite weil ?”’ 

** Only a little stiff now, Ronald, thanks," 
she answered. 

“‘ That's right. You'll be able to dance at 
our wedding yet !’’ he added, gaily. ** You 
didn’t expect me over quite so early as this, 
I suppose ?’’*he went on the next moment. 

“It is early, I know; but the fact is, I 
wanted to tell you something rather par- 
ticular !’' and he paused. 

She looked round at him, and noticed for 

the first time that he seemed eager in 
manner, and wore a slightly triumphant air, 
as if the something in particular he was 
about to impart was not a wholly disagree- 
able piece of information to him—at any 
rate. 
“* Well!’’ she answered, with but languid 
interest at present, for her mind was much 
too occupied with her own thoughts to 
ar mueh need of outside news. ‘‘ What 
is it?’’ 

‘“*A very curious thing happened to me 
last evening after I left Burntwood. I’m 
giad I did not stay to dinner, as your father 
wanted, or I should have missed it, and I 
would not have missed it for anything! A 
very curious thing!’’ he repeated with 
emphasis. 

‘You are very mysterious about your 
curious adventure, Ronald !’’ said the girl, 
still uninterestedly. 

‘* And I heard a very'curious fact about 
someone which I consider both you and your 
father ought to know! "’ 

“About someone! Who?’’ she queried 
glancing carelessly round at him. 

‘‘ Ferrers |’ heanswered slowly. ‘‘ About 
Maurice Ferrers, the secretary ! 

‘““What abont him?” she said, very 
coldly. ‘*I daresay there are plenty of 
people ready to pick holes in others. I de- 
test all petty seandalising myself. Whatdid 
you hear so extraordinary about Mr. Fer- 
vers?” and the pretty scarlet lips curled 
in some sinall disdain. 

‘¢] heard that he was—married! That he 
had a wife!’ came the answer, in a slow 
and slightly triumphant tone. 

‘“‘ Married!’’ echoed Lady Sylvia, faintly, 
after a pause, vainly endeavouring to steady 
her voice, while the colour ebbed out of her 
cheek, leaving it as white as when she lay 
in the dead faint but a week before. ‘‘ Mr. 
Ferrers married! Oh! it can’t be true, 
Ronald, it is impossible! There must be 
some great mistake in what you beard!” 
she added more forcibly, unable to believe 
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‘There is no mistake, Sylvia,’’ Sir Ronald 
answered doggedly, for he noticed her 
pallor and ett, and the old jealousy 
surged up in him. ‘I saw the lady herself, 
Mrs. Maurice Ferrers! "’ 

** Where ?"’ she asked again, faintly. 

‘*T'll tell you the whole story of what 
happened, and then you can judge whether 
there’s any mistake about it, though I can’t 
exactly see myself,” with a short laugh, 
‘““what it can possibly matter to you 
whether Ferrers is married or not. There 
is nothing so extraordinary in his having a 
wife, only in his having kept it so precions 
close that no one had the slightest suspicion 
of it. Just as if he was ashamed of thé 
fact, and wanted to keep it a profound 
secret. You didn't know it, did you? He 
hasn’t' confided in you already, has he?”’ 
with a suspicious glance in her direction. 

**No, Ronald, Mr. Ferrers has not con- 
fided, as you express it, in me. I did not 
know of his—his marriage!’ sheanswered, 
compelling herself by a supreme effort of 
will to speak quietly and evenly. 

“* Well, I didn’t really suppose such a 
thing could be, but I'l] get on with my 
story,’’ settling himself for his recital. 
‘*You remember I said I couldn't stay to 
dinner when your father asked me, because 
I had an appointment in the village with a 
man to settle about some carpentering work 
I want him to do at The Grange next week, 
and you always dine so late at Burntwood 
that I knew | could not manage to get away 
in time. I had finished my business and 
was going home at a pretty good pace, too, 
when in the middle of the lahe leading out 
of the village, I came upon a woman 
sitting on the trunk of a tree lying 
om the grass by the roadside. She got 
up as I came along, and stepped fotward 
just in front of me. 

‘““What was she like?’’ Lady Sylvia 
asked, quietly, as he paused a moment. 

** Like!’’ he repeated. ‘* Well, a hand- 
some person I thought her. Tall, dark- 
haired, with flashing black eyes that went 
through ono,and a foreign accent it sounded 
to me. Yes! decidedly a very handsome 
person,”’ he ended, refiectively. 

- * She got up to speak to you, I suppose ?”’ 
the girl questioned again, more for the sake 
of saying something with a pretence of in- 


terest than anything else. 
**'Yes. She halted in front of meas I say, 
and began to speak at once. ‘Do you know 


of a place called Burntwood Towers some- 
where hereabouts ?’ she asked, in a hosita- 
ting way, looking me through and through 
with two great burning black eyes. I 
thought it rather a curious thing to be 
sitting by the roadside, evidently waitin 
for some passer-by to ask her question of, 
when anyone in the village could have told 
her where Burntwood Towers was. How- 
ever, perhaps she had her own private 
reasons for doing so.’’ ; 

** No doubt,’ commented Lady Sylvia, as 
he waited for her to speak. 

** Of course I answered ‘ Yes,’ and that 
it was some little distance away. ‘ How 
far?’ she asked again. I told her quite 
three miles off, and a lonely road after 
nightfall, for I thought she might be con- 
templating a walk here, not knowing the 
distance. When I had finished speaking 
she was silent a moment, as if making up 
her mind to ask me something further ; then 
she looked hard at me. again, and said, 
abruptly,— 

***Do you know Burntwood Towers 
well? Are you acquainted with all the 
inmates?’ '’ 

“** Certainly I am!’’’ I responded, 
immediately, wondering what on earth 
she was driving at. 

**€ You can tell me, then, whether there 
is someone named Ferrers living at Burnt- 


‘out-.any interference ? 





pe 


wood Towers ? Mr. Maurice Ferrers,’’’ she 
repeated, slowly. 

‘** Yes, there is,’ I returned at once, 
‘Mr. Maurice Ferrers is Harl Vanburgh’s 
private secretary.’ 

“*Ah!} I am right then,’ she put in, 
quickly, her black eyes suddenly lighting 
up with a gleam of intense satisfaction. 
Then she went on still rapidly, but more as 
if communing with her own thoughts, than 
addressing her remarks to me, ‘ So I have 
found him out at last. My trouble and 
search has not been all in vain. He eannot 
hide himself from me any more now!’ 

‘*T must say that when I heard her talk 
like this my curiosity was aroused. I began 
to smell a rat in the direction of Mr. 
Maurice Ferrers, and 1 foresaw a scene in 
store for that gentieman when this lady pre- 
sented herself. For the life of me I could 
not help saying,— 

**Are you thinking of going to Burnt- 
wood Towers to-night, because it is a lonely 
country road, and you will scarcely meet 
anyone to direct you? It is quite three 
miles and a half from here. I should get 
someone from-the village to act as-a guide 
if I were you, There are several cross- 
roads on the way, and you might take a 
wrong turning.’ 

‘** No,’ she answered, fixing her eyes on 
me as if trying to read my thoughts, ‘I 
shall not go there to-night. It is too late 
for—for paying visits. I shall wait until 
to-morrow.” _— 

***T am going to Burntwood Towers to- 
morrow morning,’ I said, carelessly, as if I 
was only making a very natural remark, 
under the circumstances. ‘‘ ShallI tell Mr. 
Ferrers that a lady has been inquiring for 
him, and prepare him for your coming?’ 

“She ljaughed—a low, hard laugh, and 
then she nodded her head in affirmation. 

‘** Yes!’ she answered, with emphasis, 
‘ you can tejl Mr. Ferrers that his wife, you 
understand, his wife, is coming to see him ! 
Good evening.’ And, making me a sweep- 
ing bow, she walked off in the direction of 
the village. 

** J turned and Jooked after her until she 
was out of sight round the corner of the 
road, then I, too, walked off on my way 
home, and so ended my little adventure. 
What do you think of it?” added 
Sir Ronald, turning his eyes questioningly 
on Lady Sylvia. 

**¥ don’t know what to think of it 
Ronald,’ she returned, constrainedly, after 
a moment’s pause. ‘** What can one think 
about it? Perhaps—perhaps it may not be 
true, after all.’’ 

**Perbaps not. At present it only rests 
upon her testimony, and she may be crazy 
on that point for all we know. However, 
time will soon show whether it is true or 
false. She evidently intends coming to sce 
Ferrers, and I think it might be as well to 
give him a hint on the subject beforehand, 
or shall I let things shape themselves with- 
What to you 
advise ?’’ 

**T don’t think-we have any business to 
interfere in Mr. Ferrer's private affairs,” 
the girl answered, in alow voice. ‘He 
has concealed his marriage, if, indeed, it is 
a true statement which you heard last 
evening, for some reasons of his own, 
rightly or wrongly it is impossible to say. 
Besides, he is away at present. He went 
away by the nang 4 morning mail before we 
came down to breakfast, on some urgent 
business, so he wrote tothe earl.’’ 

** More likely to get out of the way of his 
wife,’’ put in Sir Ronald, not without some 
satisfaction in his tone, for, truth to tell, 
he was not at all sorry to find a flaw in this 
handsome secretary, of whom he had such 
qualms of jealousy. ‘‘ Probably he got to 
know, somehow or other, that she was on 








his track, and so he fancied the best thing 
for him to do was to be absent when she 
called. I think the bare fact of his never 
mentioning the existence of a wife in the 
background shows that he was not too fond 
of her, and from what she said he has been 
trying to hide himself. For my part I con- 
sider that the immaculate secretary has 
been behavimg in an underhand manner, 
and if I were the earl I should pack him of 
about his business at once.”’ 

‘*My father will act for the best,’’ the 
girl returned, very coldly. ‘‘It can be 
nothing to us, or alter his position at 
Burntwood, whether he is—married or 
not! ’’ and she rose from her chair. 

“Are you going in?”’’ he asked, with 
some disappointment, for he was contem- 
plating the enjoyment of an extended 
(éte-d-téte with her this beautiful summer 
morning. 

** Yes, Lhave some letters to write. The 
earl is in the library, I believe, if you like 
to go in and see him.”’ 

**No,”’ he answered, sulkily. ‘* Your 
father won’t want me this hour of the morn- 
ing, I'm sure. Besides, you know I only 
came over to see you; but it’s evident you 
don’t want my company, so I'll go.” 

Lady Sylvia made no response to this 
attack—-only tapped her little heel impa- 
tiently on the gravel. 

She was in no mood for reproach or argu- 
ment just at present. All she wanted was 
to get away, to think over what the young 
baronet had told her. 

**T believe you are vexed with me because 
I told you that story!” he went on 
moodily. ‘‘Just as if it was my fault that 
VYerrers had a wife. I begin to detest the 
very sound of his name, and I wish he had 
never come to Burntwood at all. I hate 
him !”’ he ended, vindictively. 

But the girl was already on her way in- 
doors, so he made his concluding remark 
alone, 

Sir Ronald walked round to the stables, 
mounted his horse and rode back to The 
Grange in no happy frame of mind. 

Neither “was little Lady Sylvia happy in 
her mind as she ran up to her boudoir and 
threw herself on a couch. 

‘*Oh, Maurice! Maurice!'’ she moaned 
softly, in an abandonemnt of grief. ‘‘How 
could you have been so cruel as to make me 
loveyou! Oh, my love! my love; you have 
broken my heart ! *’ : 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRESENTLY Lady Sylvia sat up and dried 
her eyes as a thought suddenly struck her. 

** Yes,’’ she exclaimed, vehemently, ‘I 
will see this lady myself if she comes here 
to. day, and make sure of the truth before I 
grieve like this, Perhaps I am making my- 
self miserable for nothing ; but if it is true 
— if it is true——”’ and she broke off with a 
little sob. 

Waiting half-an-hour to allow all traces of 
tears and discomposure to pass away, she 
then rang the bcll for ther maid, and gave 
strict orders that should a strange lady call 
during the day, and ask for Mr. Ferrers, 
she was to be shown up straightway into 
the boudoir. 

The morning passed, however, without 
any sign of the visiter. Twenty times at 
least did that lovely face gaze out of the 
window which commanded a view of the 
avenue and grounds leading to the house, 
to see if any figure was wending its w2y 
under the trees. 

Just about four o’clock, however, and 
when Lady Sylvia hatl begun to give up any 
idea of the visitor fulfilling her word, the 
tall figure of a lady came slowly along the 
broad avenue under the elms, and up to the 
mansion, 
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In another couple of minutes the same 
lady was quietly ushered into the boudoir 
by Lady Sylvia's maid, and the door closed 
behind her. ; 

The girl’s heart beat fast as she came for- 
ward towards the newcomer, who stared 
hard at the lovely face in evident surprise, 
having expected a very different one. 

**You wish to see Mr. Ferrers?’’ Lad 
Sylvia began in her sweet voice, whic 
trembled a little, in spite of her endeavour 
to keep it calm. 

“Yes. I came to see Mr. Maurice 
Ferrers. I asked for him,’’ the stranger 
answered. 

‘* Mr. Ferrers is not here at present. He 
is away,’ Lady Sylvia went on, finding the 
other waited for her to speak. 

“* Away,”’ repeated the Jady quickly, ad- 
vancing nearer the girl. ‘‘I-was told he 
was here, that he lived here as Barl Van- 
brugh’s seeretary. Is it not true, then?” 

“It is quite true, Mr. Ferrers is my 
father’s secretary,’’ returned the girl, 
quietly. 

“You are, then, a daughter of the 
house ?’’ queried the stranger, abruptly, 
as if to make certain whom she was address- 
ing before proceeding further. 

“Yes; Lam Lady Sylvia Vanbrugh,’’ was 
the quiet res 4 

“And you say that Mr. Ferrers is ab- 
sent ?’’ hending a keen glance on the girl's 
face. ‘* Why is he absent from his duties 
here now? You are sure, quite sure, that 
he is away?’ she adds, with marked 
emphasis. 

** Perfectly sure.. Why should I tell you 
what is not true?’ said Lady Sylvia, 
haughtily, for the tone and manner was 
offensive, and implied a doubt of her 
veracity. 

“I beg your pardon!”’ the lady put in, 
hastily ; ‘1 was wrong to doubt what you 
told me. You, at least, can have no motive 
for misleading me ; but I have been tricked 
so often that it makes me suspicious of 
one and everybody. When did he 
go?’ 


‘Mr. Ferrers left Barntwood early this 
morning. He wrote word that he was called 
away suddenly on urgent business,” said 
Lady Sylvia in reply. 

‘Business !’’ with a scornfal laugh. 
“Bah! heis not to be believed—he never 
was. I will tell ony what was his real reason 
for being called away saddenly at a 
moment's notice like that. It is because 
he has, no doubt, heard, somebow or other, 
that I had tracked him down at last. So 
he ran away, coward that he is, because 
pF —T to meet me—feared to meet his 
wife!’ 

As the word fell jaringly from her lips 
Lady Sylvia started and shivered. 

It was trae then, really true, that 
Maurice, her treasure as she had thought, 
was married already. She had wasted 
pryts ® vainly, hopelessly. Oh, the misery 
of i ; 

“His wife; do you hear, Lady Sylvia 
Vanbrugh? His poor, neglected, deserted 
wife. He married me abroad, and he de- 
serted me abroad, leaving me ill, alone, 
penniless; but if he thinks to escape me he 
is mistaken. 1 will follow him all over the 
world to find him at last. He shall acknow- 
ledge his wife | '’ she ended fiercely, sinking 
into @ chair, ‘as though exhausted by her 
emotion, 

Lady Sylvia glanced pityingly at her. If 
she spoke truthfully, she had evidently 
been very badly treated. After all, the 
love of this man was not a happiness to 
either of them. 

‘Does he not wish to do so then?” the 
girl asked, in alow tone. 
k like it?’ reponded the 


shamefully, cruelly to me. Why should I 
not speak of it openly to all? Listen. I 
was a singer when he married me, one 
winter season in Algeria. I thought he was 
rich; he said he was. However, ] soon 
found it was false, and that all we should 
have to live on was what 1 earned in 
my profession. Still I did not reproach 
him, for I loved him, and worked all the 
harder. 
** But he tired of me after a time, and 
then I fell ill and could not sing. And so 
one day he left me ill and penniless, Jeaving 
a few lines to say that it was better hence- 
forth that we should be strangers. I lost 
my head then, and had an attack of brain 
fever. I was taken to the hospital, and in 
time recovered. Since then I have been 
seeking him everywhere. Several times I 
have been on the point of finding him, only 
to be tricked at the last moment; and now 
this disappointment is almost more than I 
can bear. I deserve your pity, indeed Ido!’’ 
she added, almost imploringly, looking up 
into the girl’s face. 
** You have it,’’ answered Lady Sylvia, in 
a voice full of sympathy, for the recital 
touched her to both pity and indignation. 
**] am very sorry for you, and I do pity you 
very much indeed. I am glad you have told 
me your sad story, because unless I had 
heard it I should have found it hard to be- 
lieve Mr. Ferrers capable of what you tell 
me. We have always thought so much of 
him at Burntwood, but it seems we have 
been terribly deceived in every way—terri- 
bly deceived,’ she repeated, with a sigh, 
for her idol had fallen from its high pedestal 
in her estimation, and was shattered to 
pieces. 
**T, too, thought him honourable when I 
first married him,” said the other, mourn- 
fully, “‘ but ITsoon found out my mistake. 
He is a bad man, cruel and heartless. He 
married me because he knew I earned plenty 
of money with my voice. But when I was 
ill, and could earn no more for him to spend, 
he left me to starve or die, he did not care 
which. Oh! I have a goodly account to 
settle with him when we mect—a long 
reckoning. To think he was near me, and 
now gone at the last moment. It is 
maddening ! ’’ f 
‘But Mr. Ferrers is coming back to 
Burntwood. He has not left here perma- 
nently as far as we know,”’ Lady Sylvia said, 
slowly, after a moment's pause. 
She considered it ber duty to tell the 
poor neglected wife this fact, as it might 
help her. ° 
The other shook her handsome head in 
negation. 
**No,’’ she said forcibly, ** he will not 
come back if he thinks I am hereabonts. 
He will keep away and send some miserable 
exeuse for his absence. If you only had 
some clue of where he went; but London 
is a big place, one can easily be lost there. 
Still, I shall follow himup. My search will 
never be ended until I meet him face to 
to face.’’ 
‘*T wish I could belp you, but I do not 
see how can,’’ Lady Sylvia said again, 
sorrowfally. ‘‘The only thing I could do 
would be to let you know if your—your 
husband came back here.”’ 
‘Yes! you could help me iu that,’’ the 
other answered, eagerly. ‘‘ 1 am staying in 
the village of Morcombe. and will fleave 
you my address so that you might send to 
me if he did by any ¢hance return to Burnt- 
wood. But he will not, I am sure of it. 
I shall have to begin my search anew,”’ 
she ended, wearily. .Then she rose to her 
feet. 
‘You have been very kind to listen to 
me, Lady Sylvia Vanbrugh, and I thank you 
with all my heart for doing so. If you 





‘I it loo 
ther, bitterly. ‘Oh, he has behaved 


at the little farm at the end of the village 
as Mrs. Hill. If } hear nothing in two days 
I shall go onto London. Again receive the 
thanks of a very unhappy, miserable 
woman.”’ 

And taking np the girl’s hand she put it 
to her lips with a little foreign gesture. 
Then Lady Sylvia rang the bell for the maid 
to show the visitor downstairs, and watched 
her pass away down the-avenue and ont of 
sight. 

**T wonder which is the most unhappy, 
she or 1?’’ thought the girl very sadly, as 
she looked at the receding figure. ** Love 
seems very cruel sometimes.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
Fiv& o'clock in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day had just rang out from the big 
chiming clock as Lady Sylvia slowly des- 
cended the staircase and walked across the 
oak-panelled hall to the library door. 
She was very pale, and her heart throbbed 
at the thought of the ordeal which she told 
herself sho was presently to pass through, 
and for which she was trying to steel her 
nerves. 
Maurice Ferrers had returned to Burnt- 
wood Towers. He had telegraphed during 
the morning to the earl, announcing his 
return, and asking to be met at the station 
by a certain train. 
This had been done, and an hour ago Lady 
Sylvia had, from her  boudoir-window, 
where, it must be confessed, she had been 
watching for his coming, seen him driving 
up the avenue to the house in the dog- 
cart. 
Since then he had been closeted with the 
earl in the great library at Burntwood, and 
now a summons had come to the girl from 
her father, asking her to come to him ia 
the library, as he wished to speak to her 
there. 
On what subject she did not at present 
know, although she guessed it must be in 
some way connected with what she had 
heard from that poors deserted wife on the 
previous day. She could hazard no other 
conjecture that that; and she shrank from 
the ordeal of meeting Maurice Ferrers, and 
hearing the truth from his lips. 

As to her love, it should die and be buried 
for ever in the past, forgotten asif it had 
never been. Her own lips should never 
utter an allusion to it, and he would not 
dare to revive a memory whieh was a dis- 
honour to him, 

But it was hard, very hard, to have to 
meet him thus, with the recollection of all 
his loving words, and his passionate kisses 
of but two days past. Only two days, yet 
it seemed a li etime now. 

True to her promise, made on the previous 
day, she had at once sent a letter to the 
poor wife by her maid, telling her of 
Manrice Ferrers’ return. Ah! how false he 
had been through it all! False to both ; 
and she had thought him so true, so noble! 

The girl turned the handle of the library 
door, and ‘walked into the room, closing the 
door behind her. There were only two 
people in the ‘room, the earl and Maurice 
Ferrers. 

The earl was standing by the big oak 
table in the centre, but the secretary stood 
close to the open window, apparently look- 
ing out — the terrace. He did not turn 
as Lady Sylvia came in, but remained in 
the same attitude as before. 

* Sylvia, my child,’’ began tho earl, com- 
ing towards her from the table. ‘‘I have 
sent for you to hear something which has 
just been told to me, which has 
astonished me very much,’’ and he paused. 

** Yes!’’ said the girl, faintly, looking up 
in the earl’s face as she spoke. “ Yes! 





phould have arly news for me J am staying 


papa, dear, what is it ?’* but in her heart she 
hought she} knew already what that somee 
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thing he hed heard and which so astonished 
him was. * She did not need to be told. 

** Maurice has just been making a confes* 
sion to me, and told mea strange piece of 
news,’’ he went on. ‘I confess it has sur- 
prised me more than I can say, and, I am 
sure, when you hear it, you will be ex- 
tremely surprised too. He wishes to tell 
you himself, so I’ll leave it to him to make 
his own confession,’’ ended the earl, taking 
up two bulky documents from the table, and 
going ovt of the room, leaving the two 
alone. 

As the library door closed the immovable 
figure at the open window turned quickly 
and came close up to the girl, putting his 
arms round her tenderly, and drawing her 
to him. 

“My darling! my darling!” he said, 
passionately. ‘‘ Kiss me first, before I 
teli you anything. Kiss me a sweet wel- 
come back,’’ and he bent his handsome face 
to hers. 

Lady Sylvia started back as if she had 
been stung, and pushed those strong en- 
circling armsaway. . 

They made her forget duty, everything 
that she ought to remember. 

** How dare you ask me to kiss you a wel- 
come back ? ’’ she panted, in a low, painfal 
voice. “A welcome! I have none to give 
you, none. How dare you call me your 
darling? ”’ 

Maurice Ferrers stared at her in utter 
bewilderment. To him her repulse and 
speech seemed inexplicable. 

**J dare because I love you!” he an- 
swered, impetuously. ‘‘ You are my dar- 
ling—m1y heart’s.darling. Don't you believe 
me? ”” 





Then, as she made no answer, and he saw 
the lovely white set face, he went on in 
anxious wonderment. 

“What is it, Sylvia, dearest? What 
makes you speak to me like that? In what 
have I offended you? Tellme? Are you 
angry with me?”’ 

**Yes,”? she said, slowly. ‘‘ You have 
offended me deeply, irretrievably. You— 
you have broken my—heart,’’ she ended, 
with a little sob in her throat. 

** Broken your heart ?’’ he echoed after 
her in amazement, whether true or feigned 
he could not determine. ‘“‘How? Ip what 
way ?”’ 

* Ask your own conscience,’’ she re- 
turned, bitterly. ‘‘ It should tell you quite 
as well as I can.’’ 

“You bewilder me,’’ said Maurice 
Ferrers, rapidly. I cannot understand 
your accusation. Two days ago you ae- 
cepted my love, and returned it, so you 
said, and so I fondly believed. We plighted 
our troth on the terrace in the moonlight 
without’ a shadow of doubt between us, 
Now you repulse my caress, and accuse me 
of breaking. your heart! I swear that I 
love you no less now than I did then. I 
swear that T have nothing on my conscience 
to make your accusation a just one. What 
fancy bave you got into your head about me 
since I saw you last ; for as Heaven is above 
us, I do not know what you mean!’’ he 
ended, with every appearance of truth in 


‘*Stay, Maurice Ferrers!’’ put in the 
girl, coldly, looking up into his face for the 
first time during the interview. ‘ How 
about your confession ?—the confession my 
father said you bad made to him, and wished 
to make to me? You forget that, surely, 
when you say you do not know what I 
mean ?’’ 

The grey eyes stared back at her full of 
doubt, for her speech implied a knowledge 
of what he was about to say, which seemed 
very surprising to him. 

‘““What I have just told the earl is ne 


think so,’’ he answered, somewhat proudly. 
“My confession, as it has been called, is 
not a terrible one. I wished to tell you 
myself, because, perhaps foolishly, I wanted 
to hear you say again that you loved 
me, as you said two nights ago. I wanted 
to make sure that you really loved Mau- 
rice Ferrers, the poor man, your father’s 
secretary, who had nothing to offer you 
but his adoring love, which, indeed, was 
all yours. It was a foolish lover's wish, 
perhaps, but excusable, surely! My only 
desire was to make certain of my bliss be- 
fore you heard that your lover was no longer 
poor as you fancied him—that since you 
parted with him on the terrace in the 
moonlight be had become wealthy and 
titled. I am not Maurice Ferrers now— 
but Lord Combermere, of Combermere 
Abbey!” 

His words rang out clearly and distinctly 
in the silence of the big room, falling on 
Lady Sylvia's cars with startling force. 

** You,'’ she faltered, after a moment's 
pause. ‘‘ You Lord Combermere?”’ 

** Yes! by a wonderful turn of fortune’s 
wheel the titles and estates of Combermere 
fall to me as next-of-kin. I only heard of 
it after wy arrival in London, having been 
summoned by the family lawyers to be ac- 
quainted with the news. As soon as I 
could possibly get away, after settling 
certain business details, I returned here, 
rejoicing in my great good fortune, for my 
love’s sweet sake as well as for my own; 
thinking myself the happiest, most fortu- 
nate man upon this earth, only to find you 
cruelly reproachful, for some reason which 
I cannot fathom, What have I offended you 
in, where acted wrongly? Tell me?’’ he 
ended almost pleadingly. 

Lady Sylvia lifted her lovely blue eves to 
his searchingly as he finished. 

‘* Was this your confession, all of it?’’ 
she asked, very slowly. ‘ You are sure, 
quite sure, that you told my father nothing 
more than that? *’ 

** Quite sure,”’ he responded at once. ‘I 
had nothing else to confess except that I 
loved you very dearly, with all my whole 
heart and soul, and desired nothing better 
in all the wide world than to make you my 
dearest wife !’’ he added, tenderly. 

““Then you are falser and more base- 
hearted than I thought you, Lord Comber- 
mere!’’ she said, with a bitter scorn in her 
voice. ‘‘I gave you credit for a confession 
which, it seems, you have not made. You 
say you wish to make me your wife. Your 
wife! That is impossible, for—you have a 
wife already!’ 

He started forward a couple of steps and 
stared at the girl with every appearance of 
profound amazement. 

‘““A wife already!’’ he repeated, as if 
unable to realise what she had just said. 
“Are you mad or dreaming, Sylvia? You 
must be one or the other to say such a 
thing as that. I have no wife. You are 
labouring under some frightful mistake | ’’ 

‘* No,” she returned, coldly. ‘I am 
labouring under noerror. It is useless to 
try and deccivé ime any more with false 
words and assurances. I know that you 
have a wife. I bave seen her! ”’ 

*“* Seen her! Seen my—wife ! ’’ he echoes 
again, still in that tone of utter astonish- 
ment. ‘* Where and when did you see 
her?’”’ 

Ah! he does not deny it any longer, 
thought the girl, with a cold chill at her 
heart, as she heard his query. Now that he 
finds | know the truth of his marriage he 
attempts no furtuer denial. 

“T saw her yesterday!’’ she answered, 
drawing away from him, as if widening the 
guif between them henceforth. ‘' She came 
to Burntwood in 





guilty seoret, You wrung me grestly if you 
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pout of mind and body. I saw her, and 

heard her sorrowful story—heard how you 
married the handsome singer in Algeria, 
and then when your weak, butterfly passion 
was over, and you grew tired of the woman 
who was your wife, you deserted her when 
she was ill, alone, and penniless. Oh! but 
it was base and cruel of you!” she ended, 
indignantly. 

There was a dead silence in the room for 
a full minute after Lady Sylvia's speech. 
The tall, handsome figure stood unmovable, 
as if endeavouring to collect his energies 
for a suitable answer. 

Then he passed swiftly over to the girl’s 
side, and touched her hand with a gesture 
of entreaty. ‘ 

* You overwhelm me,” he began, forcibly- 
**7 do not know what to say in my own de 
fence——"’ 

“ Say nothing |’’ she interrupted, rapidly, 
dropping her hand from his touch. ‘I do 
not want to hear any defence. It is not 
necessary !"’ 

** But it is necessary. You must hear it!’ 
he went on, with a certain command. ‘‘ I do 
not know whom you saw yesterday, or who 
could have told you such a story as you now 
repeat. I can only say that what you heard 
is fals2, absolutely and utterly false—a 
mere fabrication against me. If I swear to 
you, Sylvia,’”’ he added, passionately, seeing 
that his asseveration seemed to have no 
effect on that lovel¥ white face which gazed 
at him so coldly and seornfully, “if I swear 
that I have no wife, that I never married 
either abroad or in England, and am utterly 
and entirely guiltless of such baseness as 
= irpute to me, if I swear to you on the 

onvur of a tleman and by all I hold 
sacred that I have no wife, will you believe 
me then ?’’ 

‘No!’ she returned, with a tremor in 
her voice, for though she would have given 
anything to believe him, yet, in the face of 
all she had been told she, felt it was im- 
possible, ‘* because I should know you were 
swearing falsely to me. Besides,’’ she added, 
turning her head and listening, ‘*‘ It is too 
late to swear-even falsely now. It is use- 
less. Your wife is here. Listen!’’ and she 
held up her hand towards the door. 

There was a sound of voices in the hall 
outside. The library door was flung wide 
open, and a lady entered. 

** At last !’’ she said, in a loud voice, as 
she came forward quickly into the great 
room. ‘ At last I have found you, Maurice 
Ferrers. You cannot hide from me any 
more, try as you may. Now that I have 
found you, false, miserable coward of a 
husband,’’ she went on vindictively, ‘* what 
have you to say to your wife?’’ And she 
advaneed swiftly as she spoke, and faced 
him. The next instant she recoiled, and 
said, with sudden alteration of tone and 
manner, ‘ you are not-my husband. I have 
never seen you before in my life! You are 
not Maurice Ferrers ! ”’ 

‘* Pardon me, I am Maurice Ferrers! "’ he 
asserted in return, as she eagerly awaited 
an answer. ‘‘Or rather, I was Maurice 
Ferrers until two days ago! I am now 
Lord Combermere, of Combermere Abbey !"’ 
“ What does it mean? I don’t understand 
it ?”’ she said, fiercely, lookiug first at him, 
then at Lady Sylvia, as if seeking the 
elucidation in their faces.. ‘‘1 married 
Maurice Ferrers in Algeria, so the man lL 
married called himself, and I never doubted 
it for one instant. J had no reason ior 
doubting! Was-even his name false too, 
like his false nature? Have I been tricked 
in that as well asthe rest’? If you are the 
real Mautice Ferrers, who did I marry? 
Who is my husband? Heaven above, how 
shall I find him?” she ended, wildly, 
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creature's side, and taking her hand, led her 
toa seat. The girl's whole frame trembled 
in a revulsion of joy and relief. She could 
have kissed the hand she held in a transport 
of gladness, and almost gratitude, for this 
relief. 

‘Hush! ’' she said, gently; ‘‘ try and be 
calm. We will help you to find your—hbns- 
band. The earl will see that justice shal! 
be done to you for your wrong! We are 
your friends from to-day, remember ! "’ 

“Ah! but you are good, so good !’’ mur- 
mured the poor wronged creature, grate- 
fully. “‘It is weary work, searching so 
long in vain. It seems as if fate was always 

nst me, and now I have no clue, not 
one.”’ 

“ Wait amoment,’’ Lord Combermere put 
in ag she ceased. ‘‘ You say that you have 
no clue now of who has practised upon you, 


a most ful and wicked fraud. 
Well, Tam not sure that I cannot give you 
one to act upon, thongh I shall also take 


upon my word to unearth this scoundrel, 
who has used my name to such base pur- 
pose,”” 

“Tell me!’’ she said, starting up from 
her seat, ‘* tel) me who it is, and 1 wil! bless 
you te the end of my life!’’ 

“| cannot vouch for the clue being an 
absolute fact until it has been properly 
verified ; but I believe myself that the man 
who married you under my name will be 
found to be a valet my father had some few 
years before his death named Michael 
Frome, and whom he discharged for gross 
dishonesty connected with some cheques, 
while on a tour in Italy. He was a plausible 
scoundrel, of extremely good address and 
appearance.” 

‘Curiously enough, about a year ago, I 
received notice that an individual had been 
passing himself off as Mr. Maurice Ferrers 
at an hotel in the North, and decamped 
without paying his bill, after borrowing ex- 
tensively all round. This is, no doubt, the 
same man, and your husband; and should 
my surmise be a correct one, the detectives 
are already after him, and he is sure to be 
caught before very long. In the meantime 
you had better remain in the neighbour- 
hood, and I will cause every inquiry to be 
made for your benefit, and communicate 
with you at onee. Any help you need I 
promise shall be yours. I can say no more 
than that." 


“I am deeply gratefal to you,’’ she re-- 


turned, moving in the direction of the door, 
feeling that her presence there might be no 
longer desirable. ‘‘ You have been more 
than kind and considerate to me in my un- 
fortunate position. My one thought, my 
one wish since I was so cruelly deserted, is 
to find to fi pra When I came here to- 
day I believed my search was ended, only 
to find 1 had been more shamefully treated 
than I imagined, I shall never rest content 
pane 1 meet him face to face, and then-- 
then——”’ 

She did not finish her sentence, only 
walked swiftly from the room, shutting the 
door after her, and they heard her echoing 
footsteps die away in the distance. 

The two were alone once more. 

The grey e turned and rested on the 
pretty silent little figure, with its drooping, 
golden head. The next instant he was by 
the girl’s side. 

* Sylvia,” he began, softly, ‘my love, 
my sy tell me. Do you believe me 
now ” 


“Oh! forgive me!’’ she murmured, lift- 
ing her lovely blue eyes to his. ‘* Forgive 
me, I have been 'so very miserable 


because I—I loved you so much.” 

‘Phen dear little heart is not quite 
broken, after all?’ he said, tly, with a 
tender smile, drawing her ¢ to him 


caressinigly. 





** No,”’ she returned, smiling too, “ It is 
mended again now.”’ 

**And you are going to be my dearest 
wife, are you not ?’’ he queried again, kiss- 
ing the little golden head that rested 
against him so lovingly. 

**Yos,”’ she returned, with 
little sigh, “ if you wish.” 

At this moment a step sounded on the 
terrace outside, and, looking up, they saw 
Sir Ronald Blair just entering through the 
wide open window. 

He started violently as he caught sight of 
the two lovers, und tiushed a deep crimson, 
a heavy frown settling on his forehead. 

Bat Lady Sylvia gave him no time to 
speak a word either of anger or reproach. 
She ran quickly forward, took his hand, 
and pulled him into the room. 

“ Congratulate us, dear Ronald!’’ she 
began, gaily. ‘‘ Congratulate Maurice and 
your old friend Sylvie. We are going to be 
married. I have quite a long story to tell 
you about it. Come, don’t frown at me like 
that! Be kind, and wish me joy. You do 
wish us both joy, I am sure,’’ she added, 
very earnestly, with a little upward glance 
of entreaty. 

It was impossible to resist that pretty 
pleading face and soft voice. 

‘**] suppose I must,”’ he answered, only 
half appeased, and with a shrug. ‘‘ You 
can’t marry both of us, that’s very certain ; 
and, since you like Ferrers best, of course 
I give in!” 

** Yes,” she said, softly, ‘‘I love my 
Manrice best!” : 


(THe END.] 
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THE COQUBTTE. 


His love was high as vaults of heaven— 
Was deep as souls of saintly men, 

Was broad as this fair world is round, 
Was true as holiest things have been— 

He poured it out on arid sands 

That drank it from his willing ‘hands. 


He would have coined his very blood 
To gold, and with a lavish hand 

Have paid the pieces for her ease, 
And made her life supremely grand, 

A poem to rich music set, 

Whose harmonies would linger yet. 


Her nature had no hidden deeps 
Wherein such worship could have thrived. 
Too shallow was that worldly soil, 
No plant was rooted there but died 
And was flung out, a useless weed, 
When she no longer felt its need. 


She drained’the souls of noble men, 

And Jared them on with mocking smiles ; 
She was more cruel than the grave, 

For Satan taught her all her wiles. 
And yet she might have sparéd this heart 


The deadly poison of ber dart. 


Ah, well! her triumph is not great ; 
All things find ending ‘neath the mould ; 
Even she must lay her dainty head 
Upon a pillow bard and cold. 
Her beauty has no charm to stay 
The grayeworm’s riot for a day. 


And clothed only with her soul 

Before him she must one day stand, 
And hear His awful voice require 

The souls she ruined at her hand. 
What garment, think you, will she wear, 
But her own endless, black despair ! 


ns 


THERE are moments when the soul expands, 
as if it wanted elbow room in the little 
house if se ; and it is then vor baa 
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Society 


Tee little Princes of York took the 
greatest interest at Cowes, not only in the 
yacht racing, but in evory technical detail 
connected with the working and manage- 
ment of the vessels. Sons of a distinguished 
sailor, while on board the Osborne they 
entered thoroughly into the novelty of the 
life with all its dicipline and picturesque 
routine, Their Royal grandfather is deter- 
mined that they shall be healthy, wholesome 
English boys, and while they were staying 
in town they took daily rides on twe very 
small piebald ponies in the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace. Already both boys 
have a good seat on horseback and enjoy 
their rides very mveh; while, however 
often Prince Edward passes the sentry on 
duty he always expects the salute, which 
of course is always readily given, moreover, 
he is very particular in returning it, and is 
a great favourite with all the soldiers who 
have the honour to salute their future 
king. 

THR many charming anecdotes told of 
Prince Edward of York ali point to his un- 
usually keen powers of observation, and bis 
intense wish to appear grown up and to do 
asolder people do. A short time ago when 
asked what he would like to do to celebrate 
his birthday, the reply came without a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ Go fora drive in an 
omnibus with all the other people! "’ 


ALTHOUGH the exact contents of the Em- 
press Frederick's will are not actually 
known, it is a fact thaé all her beautifal 
jewels have been given, and mostly in her 
lifetime, to her daughters. All else she 
has to leave wil! he justly divided between 
Prince Henry of Prussia, Princess Frederick 
Charles of Hesse, and Prince Adolf of 
Schaumburg-Lippe. The Kaiser, of course, 
needs nothing she could leave him, 
and her eldest daughter, the Hereditary 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, and the 
Crown Prineess of Greece are also ‘well 
provided for. 


Tuts is the second visit of the German 
Crown Prince to this country this year. He 
accompanied his father, the Emperor, to the 
funeral of the Queen, when he was invested 
by the King at Osborne with the Order of 
the Garter. His visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Buccleuch will be his first visit 
to Scotland, where his grandparents were 
betrothed with the historic spring of white 
heather. It was also when studying at 
Bonn that, in the autumn of 1878—-the year 
of the Berlin Congress—the present Kaiser, 
then only Prince William, paid a visit to his 
Royal grandmamma at Balmoral, a visit 
fraught with most important consequences. 
For in passing through London he made the 
acquaintance of Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstdin, “who then happened 
to be staying with her uncle, Prince 
Christian, at Cumberland Lodge; and 
the following autumn the acquaintance 
was not only renewed, but ripened 
into betrothal, when the pair again met, 
at the Silesian seat of the father of the 
Princess who is now ‘third German 
Empress. 


It is a curious coincidence that the two 
Miss Dorothy Pagets, who live next door to 
each other in London, are both going to be 
married about the same time; at least, if 
the announcement of Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone's engagement to Miss Dorothy Paget, 
Sir Richard Paget’s daughter, is true. 
The other Miss Dorothy Paget ia Lady 
Alired Paget’s granddaughter, Mr. 
Gerald Paget's daughter, a tall, dark, 
very handsome girl, and she is got 
to COBO: m Balfour (Mr Novell 
L a) ér), 
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WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 


By the Author of “ Diana's Diamonds,” ‘ The Gardener’s Daughter,” &c. 


SUMMARY OF OPEN ING CHAPTERS. 


At the age of two years Sylvia Paske, who is 
motherless, is taken by her father to the Convent of 
nee Bhim Tal, N. W. Province of India, where 

she remains for more than 15 years. Mr. Paske 
takes no interest in his daughter's welfare beyond 
seeing that the fees are regularly paid and once 
writing to the Sister Superior to say that if sylvia 
is not ay to take the veil she is to leave the 
Convens at 18. Sylvia, however, is not disposed te 
lead the life of a recluse. Conscious of her own 
powers she longs to take her place in the great world 
of men and women. The day arrives when she has 


tosay “ good-bye ” to her dear friends at the convent 
and goes to stay with a Mr. and Mrs. Cock, and there 
meeting other friends, quickly decides to visit 
England. 


CHAPTER V. 


MARS. SHERWOOD'S kind promise 
was fated never to be falfilled. 
Shortly after Sylvia’s visit she 
fella victim to that scourge of 
—————— hill stations, typhoid fever, and 
lay between life and death for many weeks, 
and when she recovered she was sent home 
by easy stages ; and it was only when she 
was on the high seas, and the high road to 
convalescence,that she suddenly bethought 
herself of the Cocks’ mysterious lady lod- 
ger—Miss Paske. 

Meanwhile, that unfortunate young lady 
had been going through a new experience, 
and Mrs, Cock had been putting her second 
scheme in force. 

She had a cousin of her own, a sergeant 
in a regiment quartered in Shirani, a smart, 
good-looking, well set-up young man, to 
whom she was remarkably partial; and she 
resolved to give him a practical token of 
her good will, and endeavour to marry him 
to Miss Paske, a lady born (as anyone might 
see), and, without doubt, an heiress. 

True, there must be something against 
her, but she could guarantee that she did 
not drink; she was not mad nor was she 
subject to fits. 

Think what a triamph for James Hammond 
to be married to a woman who was as much 
a lady as the colonel’s wife ! 
4:He was in the habit of dropping in on 
Sundays for a glass and a smoke; and the 
first Sunday he accidently saw Miss Paske 
in the garden, he was, to use his own 
language. ‘‘ struck all of a heap. She was 
a tip-toper! such a figure, and such a 
face.’’ 

‘‘There’s no use in your talking, Jano,”’ 
he said to Mrs. Cock. ‘‘Do you think a 
girl like that would look at a mere non-com- 
missioned officer? Not she!"’ 

“You may not always be that, Jim” 
(which was true, for he might be reduced to 
the ranks). ‘‘ You are a splendidly hand- 
some man. She might go a deal further 
and fare worse. With all her good looks 1 
see none of the gentlemen coming to court 
her.’’ 

* That’s strange !’’ be remarked, witha 
forcible expression. 

** Well, anyway, here is your chance. I 
can do no more for you--a young lady, a 
great beauty, aud ap heiress, and nota 
relation near her to say yeaor nay. Will 
‘you try your luci? You have only to say 
the word!”’ 

** That I will, Jenny ; and no need to ask 
me twice!” 

* Then just drop in accidently to dinner 
on Sunday next. We dine, as you know, at 
two.” 

‘I’m there, never fear!”’ putting his 





flattering allusions to her cousin in the 
Buffers. Snch a splendid-locking man, and 
so steady, and so mach thought of. Not 
exactly an offleer yet, only a non-com- 
missioned oflicer. 

*€ And what is that. Mrs. Cock ? 
nothing of the army.” 

** Woll, he wears a tunic and a sash and 
2 sword, just like a real officer; and they 
have a mess. Hammond keeps his own 
pony.” 

Sylvia, for want of a topic, asked Mr.Cock 
to explain the rank of a non-commissioned 
officer, and he replied, with the greatest 
pleasure in the world,— 

‘“*A soldier who, by ability and steadi- 
ness, raises himself from the ranks. I did it 
myself.’’ é 

“Then is he not the same as another 
officer—-a commissioned officer ? "’ 

** Good Heaven,no. The others are gentile- 
men's sons, and have to have an expensive 
education, and to pass some very stiff ex- 
aminations, and in my day purchased their 
commissions to a very heavy tune. Why, 
in my old——’”’ 

** And what is Mrs.Cock’s cousin ?”’ inter- 
rupted Sylvia. ‘*She says he is the same 
as they are.”’ 

** What fool’s gibberish has she told xu ? 
Hammond is a sergeant—a good-looking 
fellow, but rather fond of his.glass. He 
was very near being reduced to the ranks 
the other day, though he thinks I don’t 
know it.’’ 


I know 


then he wouid be 
soldier? ’’ 

** And then he would be a private soldier, 
Miss,’’ he corrected. 

“Ah, I begin to understand, 
swered politely. 

Truly she was mistaken. She did not un- 
derstand what Mrs. Cock meant by throw- 
ing out hints that “someone had lost his 
heart to her.’’ She did not gratify that 
eager person by asking who it was who had 
been so dangerously smitten. 

On Sundiy, as they wore sitting at their 
heavy two o'clock dinner, there was a 
stamping of a pony—then the sound of 
boots in the verandah ; then—** Hullo. Oh, 
Usay, I beg your pardon,” froma big man 
in uniform, with bold eyes, and an immense 
moustache, 

** Exeuse me. [ did not know you had 
company,and I just dropped in for pot luck.” 

[t's my cousin, Mr. Hammond—Miss 
Paske,”’ said Mrs. Cock, hastily. “1 am 
sure Miss Paske will have no objection to 
your sitting down and taking a snack with 
us. Will you, Miss Paske?’’ and what 
conld Miss Paske say ? 

Tn another minute a plate had been laid, 
and he was seated opposite to Sylvia, de- 
vouring her with his eyes, while be gulped 
down some mulligatawny, which made his 
moustache a sight to see. 

‘* How do you like this place, miss ?’' he 
usked presently. 

‘“*] think it is very pretty,’’ was her 
evasive answer. 

‘* Phere’s many a pretty thing in Shirani,” 
he remarked, and looked hard at her. 

** Is there ? ’’ she answered,in her stiffest 
manner. 

** Come now, Hammond, Miss Paske is not 
used to your compliments,’ said Mr. Cock. 
‘* She does not know the Army.’”’ And did 
not want to, she said to herself, if it was 


a common 


” 


she an- 





finger to the side of his nose as he nodded | 
and walked off. { 
Mrs. Cock now began to lay siege to her | 


} round, bold eyes. 


represented by his staring sergeant, with 


‘* No,”’ in a most unpromising voice. 

“I wish you would try it. I would be so 
delighted to lend you my pony. He’s a nice 

r ‘ack, and a good figure does show off un- 
common ‘in a side-saddle.”’ ; 

To this she made no reply. 

‘*'You’ll think of it, won't you?” he 
pleaded, with a leer. 

‘* No, thank yon, I prefer walking.” 

** Walking alone ?”’ 

*¢ Yes.’’ P 

** Dear me, how eruel | Isn't it Jane? ”’ 

Sylvia felt she could not stand much 
more of this. Was this sort of ye be 
included in her board and lodging? Rising, 
she said, in an icy tone,-— R 

‘‘As I have fitished, Mrs. Coek, T will 
leave you to entertain your friend,’’ and 
ere she reached the door he made a dash to 
open it, and nearly fell over Mr. Cock's 
chair. Mr. Cock had a dreadful habit of 
sitting with his chair tilted forward, his 
two legs sticking out behind. 

“A bit haughty, ain't she ?"’ he remarked, 
when he sat down. ‘‘ Looks fit to command 
a regiment.” 

‘She’s a nasty, stuck-up piece,’’ said 
Mrs. Cock, angrily. ‘‘See if pride don’t 
have a fall.’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t mind,’’ returned the ser- 
geant. ‘I like them with a ‘igh spirit. 
You'll see we’ll be great friends yet.”’ 

‘* You take my ad vice, and leave her alone, 
James,’’ said Mr. Cock. ‘*She’s not for the 
likes of you. She is the regular eut of a 
Colonel’s lady. Leave her alone, or you 
will be sorry for it. She has a spirit! 
Leave her alone !’’ 

‘‘And you leave the whisky alone!” 
cried his wife, snatching at the bottle, and 
putting it beside her relative. ‘‘ You’ve 
had quite as much as is good for you, and 
don’t take no more, that’s wy advice. 
Help yourself, Jim, You know when to 
stop!”’ ’ 
Meanwhile Sylvia sat at the window up- 
stairs, and surveyed the situation. If this 
sergeant was to be a constant visitor life 
would be unbearable ; but where was she 
to go? i 
She had been five months at Shirani, and 
had saved all. her allowance—two hundred 
and fifty rupees—and with fifty she had 
brought from the convent she was not pen- 
niless; but she would prefer to wait and 
save a little more to pay her p home. 
She would stay, if possible, even if she had 
to live up in her own room. 

Once in London, with a few pounds io her 
pocket, she would easily make her way by 
teaching, until she had discovered all she 
wanted to know about her own family ; but 
three hundred rupees were little more than 
twenty pounds. A second-class — 
would be thirty. She must endure—she 
would endure. Her resolution was soon 
tested. There was a loud knock at the 
door, and Mrs, Cock’s sharp red nose 
appeared. 

‘‘Miss Paske, my cousin just adores 
music. He won't ask to come in” (he might 
ask, thought the girl, and ask in vain), ‘* but 
if you will be so very kind as to sing some- 
thing he would hear it below.” 

** Oh, no, Mrs. Cock! my throat is quite 
hoarse.’ 

‘*Well your fingers can’t be hoarse!” 
she said, witha d le glance in her 
eye; and Sylvia gave in for peace sake, and 
said,— 

‘* Well, I will play to you if you like!” 
And she rose, and went reluctantly to the 
piang, and, much to her horror and disgust 
the burly sergeant came tramping up- 
stairs, and stood outside the door, and 
stamped and shouted his applause. He had 
not quite known where to leave off at the 





‘*Do you ride, miss?" he inquired pre- 


unsuspecting victim by constant and most sently. 
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whisky ! ; 
He came to dinner every Sunday, and 
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“Tt AM TOLD YOU HAVE BEEN PERSECUTING THIS YOUNG LADY FOR MONTHS, SIR,’’ SAID CAPTASN WATSON, STERNLY." 


every Sunday Sylvia endured a penance. 
Were the few rupees she could save worth 
this, she asked herself ? 

On Sunday evening she said no--ten 
thousand times no ; bat on Monday morning 
stern necessity said yes ! 

Then he to send her boquets, to 
bring her , and she really dared not 
snub him too rudely for fear of Mrs. Cock, 
who resented all his rebuffs as so many 
personal insults, and repaid them with in- 
terest in various ways. 

Sometimes Sylvia escaped Sundays by 
feigning illness ; but that entailed playing 
the invalid in her own room for at least a 
couple of days, and that was dreary work, 
espec as Mrs. Cock insisted on feeding 
her solely on bread and milk and barley 
water, 

She had no notion of cockering up what 
she firmly believed to be a sham patient, 
and punished her lodger to the very best of 
her ability. She spared her Jarder, but she 
did not spare her tongue. 





CHAPTER VI. 


AFreRk two month of purgatory—during 
which time Sergeant Hammond made very 
slow pi in his wooing—matters came 
to a cris acute crisis. 

He had discovered that she went for long 
walks alone in the afternoon, and followed 
her, to her great dismay. (Mrs. Cock was 
hia spy, was generally able to put him 
on the track.) Once she was obliged to 
walk a quarter of a mile beside him, her 
face dyed with shame, as they met quite a 
number of officers—all of whom her com- 
panion saluted—-and all of whom stared at 
hor with the blankest amazement. 

Ste never suffered this to occur again. 





Once she saw him striding after her, and 
once round the corner of her road (and these 
roads are all corners) she ran as it were for 
her life, and then jumped into the jungle 
and hid behind a big rock until he had 


passed by. 

Luckily he had not his dog with him, or 
the beast would surely have made out her 
whereabouts. 

She now took to the very out-of-the-way, 
unfrequented roads, and started early to 
reach them. She must have air and exer- 
cise, or she would go mad! But how could 
she enjoy either when she was haunted by 
this hateful man? 

For two weeks she had escaped him. He 
had not discovered her new resort. Never- 
theless, he was determined to find it, and 
there among the lonely pines, made her a 
formal offer of his hand and heart, his pay, 
and his pony, and wring from her some sort 
of a ‘‘yes."’ Sarely her life in a barracks, 
with neat quarters and a pony-cart, and the 
fact of béing her own mistress, would be 
better than the life she led at Mulberry 


Lodge. 

To help him to carry out this scheme Mrs, 
Cock sent one of her servants to follow Miss 
Paske. Thisservant returned with all par- 
ticulars, and was enabled to give her mis 
tress ample directions. 

‘She, Missy Sahab, went by a steep 


path through the jungle, and over the hill 


away down beyond the cometery, and 
along the Ram Ram road. It was 3 long 
way off.”’ 

The servant received four annas for his 
trouble; and the next evening, as Sylvia 
was returning with an easy and Unsuspi- 
cious mind, she beheld, to her horror, the 
sergeant’s dog cantering round a corner 
within twenty yards of her, and needless 


|to add, he was followed by the burly 
sergeant himself, his moustache waxed to 
the last degree, and looking radiantly self- 
satisfied. 

** Here youare!"’ heexclaimed. ‘* What 
a chase you have given me. 1 thought I 
should never catch you."’ 

‘*}-—<don't understand,’’ with a tinge of 
colour in her face. 

“Yes. Now, don't go marching past and 
pretending you don’t know what I am after 


—don’t. I just rape your shaiow!”’ 
striding beside her, and looking boldly into 
her face. 


‘“ Mr. Hammond, this is very disagreeable 
tome. I do not want your company. Will 
you please leave me?”’ 

‘*No, my dear, I will not until I have 
asked you a particular question. Will you 
be my wife? There, it is out at last. ill 
you marry me ?"’ 

‘*Marry you? No, certainly not,’’ she 
returned, indignantly. 

‘““Well, you might give a fellow a 
pleasanter answer. I have paid you the 
| highest compliment I can, And why won’t 
you ? ” 

** Because--—-’’ and she stopped. 

** Because I am only a poor sergeant, eb ? 
Come of descent people—and your are Miss 
| Paske, that comes of no people at ail, eh? 
| A foundling?”’ 

‘No, that is not the reason. For all I 
| know you are right, and may be better born 
| than I am.”’ 

“Oh come, that’s an admission,? he 
| sneered savagly. 
| “ And if L really cared for you, the fact 
of your being a sergeant would not prevent 
| my marrying you.”’ 
‘Then what, prevents you ?’” 
‘* The important truth that I cannot en- 
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dure you!” and she looked at him with 


flashing eyes andscarlet cheeks. ‘You might 
have seen that for yourself long ago. 
would much rather throw myself over that 
precipice than marry you. Now will you 
leave me?" 

‘* Not yet, my beauty. Not till I have had 
the first kisses off that wicked, impudent 
month of yours,’’ and he caught her round 
the waist. 

As he did so she raised a stick she always 
carried in her hand for climbing about the 
hills, and hit him across the face with all 
her might and main—a blow that left a 
great red weal, from his right ear up to his 
left eyebrow—a blow that was excessively, 
painful. 

“You shall pay for that.’’ he shouted, 
making a grab at her, and half blinded with 
pain and fury. 

But she was now running up the road ap 
fast as she could go. 

To her intense joy, round the next bend, . 
she saw a man riding towards her—an 
officer on a smart pony—the very Captain 
Watson who had taken her part in’ the 
library. Mt 

He seemed destined to be her defender. 
He, on his part, was not a little surprised 
to see a girl flying towards him, followed 
by a dog and a sergeant, at the top of their 
speed. 

‘*Save me! save me!” she exclaimed, as 
he reached her, and jumped off his pony. 
**Keep him off,’’ 

“ Why—what’s the matter ?”’ 

“This man, who is running after me,’ 
she panted, ** has persecuted me cruelly for 
mouths. He follows me wherever I go, 
though he knows! hate him; and to-day, 
when I refused to marry him——’’ 

“Hullo, Sergeant Hammond,’’ to the 
eulprit, ‘‘ what is this I have heard about 
you ?”’ 

** We have only had a little bit of a lovers’ 
quarrel, sir, that’s a)!,’” he returned, re- 
solved to brazen it out. 

“And what's that welt across your 
face 2?’ 

“TJ hit him with a stick when he wanted 
to kiss me,’’ said the girl, breathlessly. 

“Tam told you have been persecuting 
this young lady for months, sir,’’ said the 
officer, sternly. 

‘*I’ve been courting her, sir, I admit, if 
you call that persecution,” said the other, 
sullenly. 

‘* I call it most outrageous condact, fora 
man of your rank to force your society upon 
alady. I am ashamed to think you are in 
my regiment. How can you presume on ber 
friendless condition? Go home to your 
quarters. You have not heard the jast of 
this, ] can assure, you. I shall report you 
to the colonel to-morrow at the orderly 
room. 'f your brotber sergeants knew of 
your conduct they would duck you in the 
nearest tank.’ 

Sergeant Hammond, completely. cowed, 
muttered something of ‘‘ no offeace meant,’’ 
saluted, and presently walked on. 

Then Sylvia sat down on the side of 
the road, and unexpectedly burst into 
tears. 

Captain Watson, who had dismounted 
when he first met her, stood before her, 
twirling his riding cane, and feeling sorely 
embarrassed. 

What was he to do with this damsel 
in distress, whom fate. had thrown. in 
his way four wiles out on the Raw-Ram- 
road ? 

‘*] wish you wonldn’t ery,’ 
presently. 

‘*] don't often,’’ she answered, with a 
sob, drying her eyes as she spoke. 

**How did you come across that scoun- 
drel ?'' : 

‘Teame across him becatike I happen to 


’ 


he snid, 


‘ 


be, as -you said, quite friendless,” in a 
broken voice. 

‘* Oh, come, I say, you are not serious." 

‘Lam. Iwas left in a convent when I 
was two years old. I have never seen nor 
received a letter from any relative, My 
mpber is alive—-in England—and he it was 

o had me taken from the convent and 
placed te board with Mr. and Mrs. Cock.” 

She raised her eyes to his, brimming with 
tears. 

*‘He cannot have known the kind of 
people they are!’’ . 

“*1 hope not, though old Mr. Cock is 
harmless."’ 

“Which implies that Mrs. Cock is not,” 
he said, Deaeaty. 

“ Yes; this sergeant is her cousin. She 
encourages him to annoy me. He comes to 
dinner every Sunday.”’ 

“And sits at table with you?’’ ina key 
of astonishment. 

** Yes; and she makes me play to him and | 
receive his fiowers." 

** Makes you ?’’ he echoed, angrily. 

‘“‘Well she has means of annoying me 
very much if I do not, though I have always 
done my very best to show him that 1 
thought his attentions a very great liberty, 
and that I detested the very sight of 
him.” 

** So I should imagine.” 

“He saw me throw his bouquet out of a 
window, and yet he persisted. He has fol- 
lewed mo, chased me in my walks, till my 
‘life has been a burthen,”’ 

“Why do you stay at the Cocks’? I 
should go.”’ 

Yes, and soshould I if I had any money ; 
but they are paid to keep me, and I fancy if 
I went away f 

‘*Supplies would cease,;”’ he suggested, 
dryly. 

** Yes.”’ e 

“Does not your father communicate with 
you himself? ’’ 

** No, never.” 

** But he writes tosomeone about you?" 

‘Yes; he wrote to the Reverend Mother 
to ask if I was not disposed to take the veil. 
Tt is his wish.”’ 

** But not yours?’ 

‘*No,”’ witha gesture of eager denial. 
“T am too restless, and not nearly good 
enough to be a nun. If I had a vocation I 
could live a happy, peaceful life ; but I have 
not. I wish to go out into the world and 
fight my way.” 

** You don't look fit to doit,’’ he remarked, 
frankly. 

‘7 am fitter than you think. Ihave had 
an excellent education. I have a strong 
will.” 2 

** Yes, and to all that you have one enor- 
mous drawhback.*’ 

‘“* What is that?” she asked, flashing up 
suddenly. 

“Your pretty face. Ah, 1 see you think 
lamas bad as Sergeant Hammond. I am 
not paying you a compliment, I am merely 
stating a fact.’’ 

“And now Lwiil state one to you in 
return. Do you-—remember the way you 
were discussing me in the library with two 
ladies ?”’ 

Captain Watson, whose complexion had 
originally been fair, blushed though his 
vat poy tan, and said,-— 

“A true bill—by Jove !"’ 

*“T was there. I was in the library at 
another bookcase. I heard every word,’ 
she said, in a somewhut choked voice. 

“7 aw truly concerned to -hear it,’’ be 
stammered. 

** Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves, do they?"’ 

“You should not mind that old cat, Mrs. 
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“ Shonid I not! Ske seemed to speak as 





one having authority; but, at any rate, 
you took my part, for which I was grate 
ful. You seem to be doomed to fight my 
battiles.”’ 

“Don’t say doomed. Honoured to be 
your champion.” 

“Well, it is very kind of you. More 
than once J have wanted one badly; and 
here our roads part.”’ 

‘But we need not. I intend to see you 
home.”’ 

‘* No, please, do not!”’ 

** You are afraid of Mrs. Cock ?’’ he said, 
quickly. , PI 

“Yes, frankly, Lam,’ she returned, 
simply. 

* Bat I am no coward. You need not fear 
Sergeant Hammond-again. He shalt have a 
lesson | *’ 

“Yes; bat must my name be brought 
into it? Musv I be completely humi- 
cae 

On . to the coloel pri- 
aes + and he will make it hot for your 
rieud. 

‘* Thank you.a thousand times; but don’t 
say my. fri ? J 

“Hammond has been bragging to three 
sergeants that he was going to marry a 
lady. 2 thought this was mere foolish 
bragging over a whisky peg. Now [ see 
what hé. meant! ’’ 

‘* He thought TI was an heiress, 1 believe,”’ 
and she a ghostly smile. 

‘*He thought he could bully you, I sup- 
pose? How dare he presume to lift his eyes 
to you! Well, here is the gate of Mulberry 
oor. Good-bye! May I come’ and seo 
you?" 

‘*No; please,” shaking her hand,,‘‘ don’t 
think Tam making a rude return for your 
kindness; bat I would rather not!”’ 

‘* Weil, never mind. Weshall meet again 
somewhere soon.”’ 

‘* Yes, somewhere ; bat not soon!” 





CHAPTER Vil. 


* Here she comes! "’ said a shrill voice 
within. ‘And pray may I ask what makes 
you so late, miss?” inquired her landlady 
in the narrow passage, with her arms 
akimbo. 

“Yes; 1 went for a long walk. I was 
followed and molested by Sergeant Ham- 
mond. i iuckily met an offiger, who gave 
me his protection.”’ 

“Aud brought you home?’ in a still 
shriller key. 

ia Yes,:"’ . 

“ Well, now, listen tu this! If you have 
got James Hammond ‘into any scrape with 
his officers out of this you go neck and crop 
att or no lady. So mind that, my good 

vit’ 
¥ *T hear you, Mrs. Cock, Be so good as 
to send me my tea upstairs !”’ 

**No, IT won’t, You'll take it where it is 
set, or nowhere !”” 

It- was laid out as usual in the dining- 
room, where Mr, Cock sat looking terribly 
frightened, poor coward. 

Sylvia walked in and cut herself a good 
slice off the loaf. poured out and calmly 
drank a cup ef milk, and then went upstairs 
with the bread in her hand; the virago 
searcely believing her eyes, so confounded 
was she absuch andacity- 

** How dare you touch the loaf and milk ?”’ 
she screamed. 

** Audacity! And why not, when I pay 
handsomely for both ?”’ rejoined her lodger, 
with complete composure. 

‘Oh, do you, indeed!’’ and she gave 
the door a slam that shook the whole pre- 


mises. ‘ 
Mrs. Cock had been put out by a letter 
received that aftefuoon from Lamb and 
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Skinner, and a similar missive awaited 
Sylvia in her own room. It said :— 


**MapaM,—We are advised by Mr. 
Paske’s London agents that after the first 
of next month—one month frem date—your 
allowance will cease. A sum (lump) of fifty 
pounds will be paid to you by us ; and after 
this we are desired to say you will be 
obliged to maintain yourself. Mr. Paske 
points ont that — have had an excellent 
education, and that you are nearly nineteen 
years of ago, and that he has other claims 
on him. 

* Yours faithfully, 
** LAMB & SKINNER.”’ 


This accounted for Mrs. Cock’s insolence, 
She knew that Sylvia was penniless, and 
poverty breeds contempt. 

A crisis had come, and Sylvia sat down to 
face it bravely. First of all she would 
leave Shirani. When Mrs. Cock saw the 
mark on Sergeant Hammond's face her 
situation would be more painful than ever. 

She would go in a day or two to Calcutta, 
and put up at the hotel Mrs. Sherwood had 
named, have an interview with Lamb and 
Skinner, and pump them, if possible. 

Deluded girl! Fancy her supposing she 
could pump a pair of solicitors! She would 
take a second-class passage, and hoard up 
her fifty pounds to begin operations with 
at home, 

She had only just commenced a month at 
Malberry Lodge. Must it be paid for all 
the same, or would this much-needed mone 
come toher? It would pay for her beaed, 
and Caleutta, and home outfit. 

She thought hard, as she munched her 
dry bread. She would leave in two days— 
as soon as she had packed her things and 
procured coolies for the long down-hill 
journey to the railway terminus at the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

As she sat there, looking out at the moon 
rising behind the shoulder of a hill, and 
shining into the room between the pines, 
she made up- her mind to make her new 
start in life as soon as possible. Indeed, 
it was not likely she would have much 
choice, once Mrs. Cock had had an inter- 
view with her cousin, and had seen his 
face, across which was so plainly writ.en— 
Miss Paske, her mark. 

She was not a nervous girl, but she really 
dreaded i downstairs the following 
morning. Luckily for her, Mrs. Cock was 


out, attending to a sick cow, and she and 

the old soldier had their breakfast in 
peace, 

“Lam 7’ he said, “the missus was 


so cranky last night. You should not put 
up with her. You just give her a 
tongue thrashing, and she will sing uncom- 
monly small. She always backs down when 
you face her. I do it myself sometimes.”’ 

Poor henpecked old man, what bragging 
was this! ~ 

‘* She was extremely rude,”’ said Sy)via ; 
“bat as lam going away soon it does not 
make mnch difference.”’ 

“ Stillit is pleasant to part friends | ”’ 
_“T shall part friends with you, Mr. Cock. 
You have been very kind to me. . Will you 
add to your kindness by ordering coolies 
for to-morrow to carry my baggage, and a 


“ for m a 

** And ere ate you going, may I 

ask?’ * ~_ . 
“Down country!’? was her evasive 

answer. 


‘Down country is a wide place—from 
here all the way to the sea. Won't you 
leaye your address? ”’ 

“* There is no need. 1 have no letters to. 
follow me—no friends to ask after me. I 
am alone in the world !”’ and her lower lip 
quivered, 

“That's tre. Bit I expect yon are a 


Ts 


ee nem 


ost in yourself; and I am sure I wish you 
every luck and happiness! I am an old 
man now ; my life isnearly run out, and you 
have yours before you. You will make a 
good thing of it.”’ 

**May be so; may be, like my mother, I 
shall die young. Sometimes I wish I was 
dead !’’ 

Sylvia went upstairs, and spent the whole 
of the day packing. 

She did not descend to dinner, and just 
before sunset she stole out to take a last 
farewell of the lanes and the pine forests. 

She came home by moonlight, her feelings 
soothed by the exquisite beauties of her 
caim surroundings. 

A moonlight walk in the Himalayas is 
something that carries one’s mind above 
sublunary worries, and fills it, with a great 


peace. 

As Sylvia pushed back the hall door she 
heard the shrill, scolding voice of the mis- 
treas of the house; and, as she entered, 
she said,— 

**Oh! so you have not gone! Iam sur- 
prised you have the face and the impudence 
to come under my roof after the way you 
have nearly massacred my poor cousin! He 
has been speaking to me, and he is going to 
~ i the law of you, I can tell you; and 

** Mrs. Cock,’’ said Sylvia, advancing a 
step, with flashing eyes, ‘‘ that will do! 
You quite forget our position when you 
speak to me in this way! You. are simply 
my landlady; these are my lodgings. Be 
good enough to keep yourself quiet, and not 
to molest me !”’ 

Mrs. Cock staggered back, and gasped. 
Before she could find her voice, the girl 
went on,— 

‘You have forced your cousin into my 
society, a rude, uneducated soldier, 
although I showed you plainly he was 
intolerable to me. I am leaving your 
house to-morrow evening, and until then 
you will treat me with respect and 
civility ; if not, I, who have been much too 
forbearing with regard to Sergeant Ham- 
mond will change my intention, and make a 
persona! complaint to his colonel, which 
will probably entail disgrace and imprison- 
ment! Now, not another word, for I am as 
good as mine! Send me some tea and cold 
meat to my room immediately ! "’ 

Mrs. Cock, like all bullies, was fairly 
cowed. There was a light in that girl's 
eyes, a tone in her voice that absolutely 
frightened her. 

Her husband, who had been a delighted 
listener, chuckled with glee. 

. Miss Paske was a girl in a thousand, so 
quiet. She had never raised her voice and 
so firm. 

The tea and cold meat were submissively 
sent upstairs in less than ten minutes; and 
so Sylvia had asserted herself for once, and 
won her first moral victory. Not a had 
beginning for a girl who had no one to look 
to but herself ! 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE next day saw Sylvia journeying down 
the hills again, and tarning her back for 
ever on Shirani—lovely Shirani! And a day 
or two later, when Captain Watson met Mr. 
Cock, and accosted him, and asked after 
Miss Paske, he was rather disgusted to hear 


‘| that she had gone away, bag and baggage, 


and had left no address. 
To tell the trath, sir, she and my missus 
did not hit it off very well,’’ said the old 


man, grafily. : 

“So 1 understand ; that is to say, Mrs. 
Covk made her house a most disagreeable 
residence for the young lady. She forced 
het into the society of one of our sergeants. 
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allowed such a thing. Miss Paske is a lady. 
I am afraid if this gets abroad you will have 
seen the last of your lodger. 

Cock became purple but did not speak. 

** You cannot expect people to pay very 
highly for accommodation, and then to find 
themselves ill-treated—and there is no 
doubt that Miss Paske was ili-treated. if 
you ‘wish to keep your position up here as a 
respectable householder, you had better 
come to some understandiag with Mrs. 
Cock, and not allow her to become a matri- 
monial agent for our sergeants,” 

Mr. Cock had, even to this day, a whole- 
some awe of his superior officer, and he 
went home and amazed himself by the 
torrent of abuse he poured forth on the 
partner of his joys and sorrows. Any more 
of her tongue, he assured her, and aay more 
of her schemes, and he would sell the house 
over her head, and go away to his nephew 
in Australia ; and she had seen the last of 
him and his money ! 

Although Sylvia had been eighteen years 
in India, she had never seen the plains 
before, and she was as much a stranger to 
low-country sights as if she had only 
arrived from England in the last steamer. 
The great flats, monotonous tracts of grain ; 
of poppy fields, and of sugar cane; the 
Hindoo temples, and the mud-walled vil- 
lages, were all as novel to her as the un- 
accustomed heat. It was March, and the 
weather was sweltering already, and the 
train went lumbering along in a cloud of 
yellow dust. She travelled in a ‘‘ ladies’ 
compartment,’’ and a stout, good-natured 
looking woman was her companion for two 
days, also going through to Calcutta. In 
these two days they became quite friendly, 
sleeping in the sume carriage at night, 
descending for weals at the different 
stations ; and Sylvia was most thankful to 
have her society. She talked a great 
deal. She was going down from Simla, to 
her daughter's wedding. She strongly 
advised Sylvia to go to a private boarding~ 
house that she would recommend, kept bya 
widow and her daughters, cheap, quiet and 
most respectable. And not half the price of 
an hotel, my dear. Even the one you have 
written about, though most select, would 
not be pleasant for a good-looking girl like 
you, travelling alone. There are lots of 
men in and out. Now, at Mrs, Glasher’s, 
she will be a mother to you; and you won't 
feel that you have no one looking after you. 
Take my advice, and go there. 

Sylvia did take her advice, and when they 
parted in the busy station at Calcutta, put 
herself and her belongings into a “ tices 
gharri,’”’ and was driven to Mrs. Glasher's, 
with a pencilled note from her recent 
fellow traveller. 

Mrs. Glasher had a large house in one of 
the old-fashioned streets in the City of 
Palaces. It was roomy, not in the best 
repair, and very cheap. Mrs. Glasher, a. 
big, stout, fair woman, with a beaming 
face, received her guest cordially, as did 
her two big daughters, who were very dike 
their mother isize and complexion, and 
brimming over with energy and good 
temper. The house was the favourite resort 
of ship captains and mates, old acquaint- 
auces and regular customers, and Mrs. 
Glasher was doing a very thriving business. 
She swore by sailors. Her own husbaad 
had been a steward, and she herself a 
stewardess, and she had the names of all 
the steamers and their officers that came 
up the Hooghly at her finger‘’s ends. 

Her daughters had many admirers, and 
were known tp have considerable -expecta- 
tions; and, hesides being fine, dashing 
young women, were first-class active house- 
keepers. They were ‘‘ Annie”’ and “‘ Jeasio’’ 
t everyone, = no small fartor in their 
mother’s ; 
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But do hot suppose hers was a rowdy 
house, accustomed to smoking, drinking, 
and bad Janguage. No,no. Her customers 
came to her because they knew they would 
be in quiet, clean, and comfortable quarters, 
and she took care that they wereall steady, 
and, indeed, most of them married men. 
The only bad language heard was used by 
the grey parrot that swung in the courtyard, 
and used a fluent mixed dialect of English, 
German, and Hindostani. There were 
lodgers in the fair sex, girls studying for 
the school of medicine, and girls who were 


in shops. Mrs. Glasher was a mother to 


them all. 


**Now, tell me, my dear,” she said to the 
new arrival, after she had: had a bath and 
breakfast, ‘‘ what can I do for you? Mrs. 
Jebb writes you have no friends here. 
What are your plans, and how can I serve 
you?” 

**T wish to go home—to England ; though 
Ishould not say home, for f have none,” 
said the girl with a sigh. 

‘‘And why not? Anyone can see you 
have not adrop of this country's bi in 
your veins,’ returned the other. 

**No, but I have never been in England. 
I was born out here, and though my father 
lives in England, I do not think he wants 
me to go there.” 

“ Dear, dear, and why not? Why not be 
glad to receive a handsome, fine grown 
young daughter ?"’ 

‘That is what I wish to answer. He has 
not seen me since I was two years old. He 
has paid for my support till now; and now 
he writes to his agents that I am to receive 
a small sum of money, and shift for myself! 
And I have come down from Shirani to see 
his agents, and try if I ean discover any 
reason for this treatment.” 

** And who are these people? ” 

‘* Lamb and Skinner, of Kyd-street."’ 

Mrs. Glasher drew in her lips, and looked 
very grave. 

**T see you don’tlike them,” said the girl, 
uneasily. 

**I know nothing of them personally, 
thank goodness. But you won't if I know 
anything, get much information out of them. 
They are as sharp as needles, and as hard 
as flint, and they do all the dirty work in 
Calcutta.” 

‘What do you mean?” she asked, with 
sharp apprehension. 

**1T mean that they are a very low firm of 
solicitors, not employed by the best sort of 
people; but they take all kinds of queer 
cases, hunt up evidence, pay over hush- 
money, squeeze tenants, sell up, and some 
Say, swindle. You must be. very cautious 
how you have anything to say to the, or it 
will be a case of putting your head ina 
lion’s den.” 

** Yet I must see them.”’ 

**T suppose so; but it will be a fool's 
errand. They will talk and talk, and offer 
you nothing but empty words. 1, myself, 
know litile of them ; but I onee had an ayah, 
a hill woman, and I discovered that they 
regularly paid her money every quarter— 
hush-money for someone. They are mixed 
up in many a shady business; and if we 
knew all they do we would never sleep a 
wink, for it isn’t their own bad consciences 
alone. They have the keeping of five or six 
hundred bad consciences.’’ 

“‘T shall be quite afraid to go and see 
them,” said the girl. 

**Oh, you need not be nervous. Hvery- 
thing outwardly is very proper and respect~ 


able. They have got good offices ir » vood 
part; they have smart clerks. /) . «ka 
couple of elderly gentlemen, «::i«r like 
parsons. Lamb, with his hatehet iucco, isa 


wolf in sheep's clothing, and the two of 
them are a pair of whited sepulchres!"’ 





*““When shall I go? When do you 
advise ?.’’ 

** Not to-day, when youare tired. Takea 
good long rest, and start fresh there 
to-morrow. Ihave a gharri of my own, and 
I'll send you. Indeed, if I had time I’d 

yself.”’ 

At ten o’clock the next day—Indian office 
hours are early——a card was taken into the 
inner room—sacred to Mr. Lamb, of the 
firm of Lamb and Skinner. On this card 
was written, in a very good bold, female 
hand, Miss Paske ! 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No, 2000. Back 
Nos. can be obiained through any newsagent.) 








Facetiz. 


Iris said that a baby can wear out a pair 
of kid shoes in twenty-four hours. This is 
pretty fast work, but an ordinary baby can 
do much better. It can wear out the 
patience of an average bachelor in about 
seven minutes. 

REPROVING A ToPpER.—‘‘ It is astonishing, 
Jim Bangs, that you don’t know enough to 
come home before daylight! Why can’t 
you imitate the moon ? ’’ ‘‘ Wha’s the matter 
wiz moon?” ‘Why, the moon knows 
enough to drop out of sight when it's full.’’ 

Woutpn’t Fatsiry His Worp.—‘t You 
know you said before election that you were 
a friend who would divide his last shilling 
with me.’’ “That's right,’ said Silas 
Sorghum, blandly ; ‘‘ that’s right. Butit’s 
going to be a good many years before I get 

own to my last shilling.’’ 

WORSE AND WorsE.--Minks: ‘‘ My wif® 
no sooner reaches llorida before the doctor 
there orders her North, and as quick as she 
gets home, our doctor here orders her back 
to Florida.’ Jinks: ‘‘Hum! I see how it 
is. The railroad combine has consolidated 
with the doctors’ trust,’’ 

A Great ARTIST.—-Miss Shoddie : ‘‘ Why, 
maw, just come to this side of the room 
and look at that portrait of paw that Dau- 
ber painted.”” Mrs. Shoddie: ‘‘I see the 
face looks sort o’. greasy. That shows 
what a great artist Mr. Dauber is. Your 
paw sot for that picture in August.’ 

DETAILED INFORMATION DESIRED'—Bridge 
(standing before a picture in Mrs. T.’s sit- 
ting-room): ‘‘ Foine picture, that, Mrs. T.” 
**T think a great deal of it,’’ replied Mrs. 
T. ‘“*It was taken of mother and me when 
I was two years old."’ “Shure an’ I niver 
woold ’a’ thought the Joike; an’ which is 
you an’ which is your mither?’’ 

Farner ;: ‘* Do you think Fred's in earnest 
Jane, about our daughter ?’’ Mother (with 
conviction) : ‘‘ Sure of it.”’ Father: ** Well, 
I’m not so sure.’’ Mother: ‘' Yousilly old 
goose, look what the boy as given her—a 
music stool, a set of silver-backed hair 
brushes, a cookery book, and I don’t know 
what else; he’s doing a little preliminary 
furnishing in earnest. Oh, you men, what 
dull heads you are!”’ 

CORDIALLY ENTERTAINED. — “Do your 
country cousins treat you cordially when 
you visit them in the summer?” *“ Do 
they? Say! the minute I get there they 
make me take some elderberry cordial as a 
fatigue-destroyer ; then I have to drink 
some peppermint cordial, for fear the water 
won't agree with me; next day they insist 
that I absorb some snakeroot cordial, to 
ward off possible chills and fever ; and then 
I have to gulp down some liverwort cordial, 
for the good of my system generally. Do 
they treat me cordially? By Jove! there's 





A Prupent Boy.-—-“ Mamma,” said five- 
ear-old Willie, ‘I wish you would not 
eave me alone with the baby when you go 

out this afternoon.’’ ‘* Why not, Willie ?’’ 
queried his mother. ‘ Because," he re- 
plied, ‘‘I’m afraid I'll have to eat all the 
cakes and jam in the closet just to amuse 
her.”’ r 

Quite WILLING To MiGRATE.—A travellér 
passing through a fever-infected locality 
said to an Irish resident: ‘‘ Pat, I am sur- 
prised that yor stay in a place where people 
die so thick and fast.’’ ‘ Eaith,’’ rejoined 
Pat, ‘if youll be afther tellin’ me av a 
place where payple niver die Oi’]l move 
there to-morrow an’ end me days.” 


LitTLe BULLY, who was about four years 
old, after waiting for his lunch a goed while 
with commendable patience, said : “Mamma, 
may I have some sardines and bread?’’ To 
which the fond mother replied: ‘* Not now, 
Billy. Wait until Iam ready to give them 
to you.” ‘“* But, ma, it’s me who's hungry, 
not you."’ And the poor little fellow’s eyes 
filled with tears. 


A MINISTER, in visiting the house of a man 
who was somewhat of a tippler, cautioned 
him about drink. All the answer the man 
gave was that the doctor allowed it to him. 
**Woll,’’ said the minister, ‘‘has it done 
you any good ?”’ ‘‘T fancy it has,’’ answered 
the mau; ‘‘ for I gota keg of it a week ago, 
and I could hardly lift it, and now I can 
carry it round the room.’’ 

‘Hullo Benso! Here again? I have met 
you in this restaurant every day this week 
taking your dinner. Is your wife away 
from home?’' ‘*No. She has been read- 
ing a work called ‘ Practical Housekeeping,’ 
and she is now trying to keep a family of 
three on ten shillings a week. I have no 
doubt she will succeed, but it costs me half- 
a-crown a day at this restaurant.’’ 

Sweet Greet (in rowboat): ‘* What is 
this hole in the back of the boat for?'’ 
Nice Young Man (rowing): ‘* That 
is to put an oar in when you want 
to scull. Rowing requires an oar on 
each side, but-sculling only one. I should 
sit where you are, and work it with one 
hand.’’ Sweet Girl (after meditation): ‘I 
wish you would try sculling for a while.”’ 

SELDOM AT Homg.—Stranger (on train): 
“A manin your business can’t get home 
very often, I presume.’’ Drummer : *‘Home ? 
I should say not. Why, sir, I get home so 
seldom that I can’t remember half the time 
where Llive. Have to telegraph to the 
firm to send me the address.’”’ Stranger : 
“You don't say?” Drummer: ‘‘ That’s 
straight. Why, one time I was away so 
ae | that I forgot that I'd ever been mar- 
ried, and I took such a fancy to a pretty 
woman 1 met in a strange town that! 
eloped with her.’ Stranger: ‘*‘ My! My!” 
Drummer: ‘‘ Yes, it would have been a 
terrible thing, but when I called on the 
firm during my wedding tour, and intro- 
duced her, the old man told me she was 
my wife before.”’ 


A MosicaL famity.-—The following is an 
exact copy of a letter received by a young 
lady who wished to spend the summer 
months in a small country town and adver- 
tised for a room: ‘ Dear Miss:—We thiok 
we kin sute you with room, and bord, if you 
prefer to be where there_is musick. I play 
the fiddell, my wife the orgin, my dotter 
Julie the akordion, my dotter Mary the 
banjo, my son Hen the gittar, my son Jim 
the floot and kornet, and my son Clem the 
base drum, while all of us sings hims, in 
which we would be glad to have you take 
peit, both vocal or instrumental, if you play 
on anything. Weplay by ear, an’ when we 
all git started there is real musick in the 


plenty of cordiality! 1 can taste it for| air. Let us know if you want to come here 
” 


months after !”’ 


to bord. 
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CHAPTER I, 


HE band inside the Kursaal was 
i”) 4sending forth melodious strains. 
Beyond the edge of the digue 
lapping the beach, the waves 
~~ murmured a soft, hushing ac- 
companiment to the music. 

There were lights everywhere, though 
the moon shone with a full, steady strength, 
ee the night a pale, cold reflection of 
day. ; 
Ostend was crowded with a crowd of all 
nationalities. Not a chair was unoccupied 
either inside or outside the Kursaal. Chat- 





tering groups of girls were come ready 
equip for a dance with their attendant 
cavaliers. 


The barac room was thronged, and little 
piles of silver changed hands with mar- 
vellous rapidity. Someone was singing in 
the mnsic-room, a few tired children were 
being hurried whimpering to bed, and the 
promenaders paced slowly and with 
difficulty through the rows of tightly- 
packed chairs, exchanging nods and smiles 
of greetings with their acquaintances smok- 
ing and drinking black coffee at the little 
round marble tables. 

Among the promenaders a cluster of 
smart-looking men in yachting dress had 
attracted some attention. 

They were five in number, and all bronzed 
and tanned by seaand sun. They had come 
on shore for a few hours, and had, of course, 
turned in to hear the music and see the 
women, 

The youngest, though not the smallest, of 

the number, was a boy of about seventeen, 
with a mouthful of splendid teeth and dark, 
merry eyes. 
_ He followed in the wake of his compan- 
ions, his hands well in his pockets, and a 
grin of incessant admiration on his lips as 
fe glanced from one piquante face to 
another more beautiful one—from a girl 
who blushed prettily at his boyish gaze to 
the woman who smiled approval on him 
from under her elaborately darkened eye- 
lashes. 

The other four walked on two-and-two, 
and one out of the four at least was worthy 
the scrutiny and attention the party 
received. 

Greville Earne was a remarkably hand- 
some man of the pure Saxon type—tall, fair, 
stalwart, strong as Hercules, yet with a 
sunny, winning look in his han e grey 
eyes, and anon a gentle tender expression 
in them that would have shamed no woman. 
_ He was a great contrast to the man walk- 
ing beside him, a slim, graceful Italian, 
with narrow, melancholy face lit by a pair 
: marvellous eyes full of poetic beauty and 

re. 


_ The other two were Lord Greville’s equal 
in height, but though by no means indiffer- 
ent specimens of -looking Englishmen, 
they were certainly not his equal in physi- 
eal charm: in any seuse of the word. One 
was his cousin, Dick Fraser, and the other 
& young rdeman, Sir William Seymour by 
name, he boy behind was Greville’s 
brother, Lord Dunstan Earne. 

The four men made a tour of the buildi 
twice, then seized on an empty table oat 
called for coffee and liqueurs, and then they 
made the discovery that Lord Dunstan was 
not with them. 

“We've lost him now for good, = = 

ti 

, 

““T warned you not to bring 


take your oath," Dick Fraser sa 
resignation. 


the youngster on shore. Greville, he’s as 
inflamma le as oil, and as mischievous as a 
cat!’ 

Greville laughed. 

**T should like to seo anyone keep Dun 
anywhere if he didn’t want tostay. Why, 
he would have thought no more of diving 
overboard, swimming to shore and parading 
about in his wet clothes for the rest of the 
night. than I do of throwing away this 
ci tte ash—eh Paul? ”’ 

aul Angelotti smiled for a moment. 

** He is a monkey with a good heart,’’ he 
said, speaking with just aslight accent. 

** This is a splendid field for a monkey!” 
Sir William laughed, ashe tilted back his 
chair and looked around him. ‘‘ By Jove, 
there are some pretty faces here to-night, 
and no mistake! Dun will lose that good 
heart of his Mons. Angelotti, to a dead 
certainty!” 

‘*T hope not! ’’ Angelotti answered, send- 
ing little clouds of tobacco from between 
his delicate lips. 

** T expect he has found the others,’’ Lord 
Greville observed, as they chatted on for a 
few moments, and still no signs of the boy. 
“Fellows told me he wanted something in 
the town. Dun is sure to have knocked up 
against them. Anyhow, he can’t be lost in 
Ostend !”’ 

** What an agony Aunt Katherine would 
be in if she knew her ewe lamb was missing 
for a moment!” Dick Fraser said, half 
laughingly, half earnestly. 

“Oh! y Barrackbourne would trust 
him anywhere with Harne !”’ Paul Angelotti 
said quietly. 

*¢ Poor mother, she imagines I am endowed 

with all sorts of marvellous) qualities !’’ 
Greville laughed, apologetically. ‘‘It’s a 
way mothers have. I told her, however, I 
should give the youngster as much fun as 
possible, and it strikes me he is taking it 
tor himself this time! There certainly is 
good signs of the old Earne blood in us. We 
do love our larks, Dunand I. All the same,’’ 
Greville added, rising as he spoke, “if you 
fellows will do without me for a while I'll 
go and find this young rascal. We must all 
get aboard before midnight, so if I don’t 
see you here we will meet anon. You'll 
tumble on board when you have had enough 
of this, Dick, look after things for me, like 
a good chap!” 

And, with a nod all round, Greville 
mixed with the crowd, and was soon.lost to 
sight. 

The three men left behind discussed their 
eoffee and other things, amusing themselves 
with scanning one pretty person, recognis- 
ing a second, and speculating on many 
others until a hearty slap on Dick's shoulder 
made him turn with an exclamation,— 

**You young monkey, where have you 
come from? Greville has gone to look for 
you,” he said, 

‘Beastly nuisance a fellow can’t move 
anywhere by himself!’ Lord Dunstan 
observed, loftily seating himself crossways 
onachair. ‘Got a cigarette, Paul?” 
en handed his case gravely to the 


y. 

** Do you like Ostend, Dun?” he asked, 
in that slightly broken intonation of his 
which many people, women particularly, 
found so in 


charming. 
‘* Rather! I should think I did! I say, 
you chaps, why shouldn't we stop here for 





the night—stretch our legs a bit? I'l) ask 
Grev when be comes back. What the deuce 


does he want to go tearing about after mo 
for, I wonder !"’ 

*‘ Strange as it may secm you are of a 
certain value to some people,’’ Dick Fraser 
said lightly; then almost gravely and 
wholly tenderly; “‘to you mother, for 
instance, Dun.’’ 

* Dear old mater!’ the boy answered 
warmly. ‘' I sent her a wire just to showl 
don’t forget her. Do you think they'll get 
it at Barrackbourne to-night, Dick? Oh} 
won’t she get it till morning? Whata 
beastly nuisance, isn't it ? ”’ 

**] told you he was a monkey with a good 
heart!’' Paul Angelotti said, smiling just 
for a moment into the boy’s dark, handsome 
eyes. 

““ Shut up, Paul!’’ Lord Dunstan re- 
sponded, with schoolboy frankness. ‘‘ Leave 
achap alone. I say, Dick, do you think I 
ought to go after Greville? He'll be walk- 
ing all over the shop, looking for me! ”* 

He was on his feet again, but his cousin 
held him back. 

‘Not much!” Dick Fraser observed, 
with a twinkle. ‘*Groville will take care 
of himself ; and now that I happen to have 
got hold of you I will keep you, my lord !’” 

The boy looked huifed for the moment, 
but he was blessed withthe Earne temper— 
sunny, equal, generous, yet with strong 
passion and fire for all that beneath the 
evenness when oceasion needed -it. 

‘* Well, let’s have something to drink!” 
he declared, and forthwith hailed a waiter 
and gave his order. 

In the meanwhile Greville had made his 
way out of the Kursaal, and stopped for @ 
moment on the digue, to look round andsee 
if he could discover his brother's tall, 
boyish figure anywhere. There were many 
glances at his own well-built form from 
many a pair of handsome eyes, but Greville 
was the least vain man in the world, and 
never seemed conscious of his own attrac- 
tiveness. He moved round outside the 
Kursaal; went down one or two streets ; 
then returned to the digue, and looked 
again to left and right. There was no sign 
of Dunstan, however, till suddenly, as he 
paused and knitted his brow, he caught 
sight of a boy who resembled his brother 
walking rapidly away across the ‘‘ Plage,’’ 
and in the direction of the less fashionable 
part of the town. In a moment Greville 
was after that boy. 

‘‘ Young imp! where is he off to?” he 
said to himself, with a smile. There was 
no use being angry with Dunstan, and, after 
all, he, Greville, had been much the same 
boy himself not so very long ago. He 
walked very fast, but suddenly the object 
of his pursuit quickened his steps, and 
broke into a run. Greville shook his head 
with a Jaugh. ‘Can't keep up with you, 
there, Master Dun, with such a start; sa 
the best thing I can do is to saunter on, 
and meet you when you turn back. After 
all, the boy is glad to stretch his legs. He 
has been cooped up on board The Pearl for 
over a week. Boys are like colts; they 
must jump and run for no apparently good 
reason,"' ~ 

Thinking this Greville slackened his 
speed, and moved along slowly. The beauty 
of the night appealed to him strongly. His 
thoughts melted into a sort of dream as ho 

across the placid sea, with the moon 
shining like jewelled silver on the gentle 
waves, 

‘* How she would love to look at this! ’’ 
was the first returning thought to his 


bréin. 

“*She,”’ was. his mother, that beloved 
mother lying on her invalid couch at the 
old home in Yorkshire. 

There was no other definite ‘‘ she ’’ as yet 
in Greville’s life. 





He stopped for a moment to look back, 
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The Kursaal, with its myriads of lights and 
its faint strains of the music, recalled a 
vision of childhood's fairy land. 


The grantty built villas and hotels, the 
rows of bathing machines transformed by 
the moon’s touch into something more 
romantic and picturesque the distant: figure 
of a man and horse walking in the surf, and 
above, around, everywhere, the tteady 
silver moonshine—cold, clear, beautiful. 

Greville stood and looked in dreamy 
fashion. He had wandered to the end of 
the digue. The path narrowed and wound 
round a sort of cliff. 

There were very few pedestrians up in 
this direction ; it was too far from the band 
and the lights. He imagined himself for 
the moment quite alone, and he turned with 
a sort of suppressed exclamation as a light 
hand touched his shoulder. 

He expected, of course, to see his brother. 
Instead, it was a woman, above the medium 
height, dressed in a cheap travelling 
ulster, loose, and not defining the figure. 

A close bonnet and thick veil hid the face, 
all but a pair of eyes, that were magnifi- 
eent and full of misery. 

*“You are an Englishman,” the woman 
said, after a second’s pause. ‘May I 
speak to you?’’ 

Greville paused only fora moment. There 
‘was a sound of misery in the voice that 
matched the sombre eyes. 

He was ever kind and chivalrous, even 
with the least deserving of the weaker sex. 

** What can I do for you?’’ he said. 

He noticed how closely her hands were 
wrung together, and how she seemed to 
quiver unconsciously from head to foot. 

She paused a moment or two. It was as 


though her lips could not move. At. last 
she spoke. Pd 
“Taman lishwoman,’’ she said, and 


her voice was broken and hoarse, though 
her enuneiation was perfect, and her speech 
certainly that of a refined gentlewoman. 
“I—I want to beg from:you. Stay!” as 
Greviile put his hand immediately into his 
pocket. ‘‘ Before you give me money you 
must know that I stand before’you friend- 
less, helpless, penniless, in a foreign town. 
Shame is on my head. I do not deserve that 
shame, believe it or not as you will, but I 
speak the truth to you. I came from 
Brussels to-day. I had some money, not 


much, enough to get me to London. There. 


‘was a crush at the station. When I went 
down to take my ticket for the boat my 
pocket was empty, every penny I had in the 
world gone. I have walked about trying in 
vain to find some means. The clothes I 
wear are all I possess.’’ Her voice was 
fainter. ‘‘ Even if I could have disposed of 
them they would bring me nothing. There 
was then no hope, except tobeg. The place 
is fall of English. I made up my mind to 
appeal tothem. Ihave paused near them 
and tried tospeak. I could not. I had rée- 
signed myself to fate. When I saw you, 
something,’’ she paused, he could hear her 
breathe heavily; ‘something seemed to 
— me to speak to you. I have done so. 
ou’? 

She reeled and staggered back against a 
low stone wall that ran under the sand 
bank on the inner side of the walk. 

Greville put out his strong arms and 
helped her to sit down. 

“You are ill!’ he said, compassion over- 
coming all surprise. ‘‘ What can I do to 
help you! ”’ 

All thought of Dan had gone out of his 
mind for the moment. She sat witb. her 
head sunk on her breast, while he stood by 
undecided, and certainly uncomfortable, If 
he only had some brandy or even water, but 
there was nothing of the sort. to be had 
under at least a quarter of an hour’s walk 
to the nearest hotel and back, 





While he was thinking this she sighed, 
and lifted her head. 

“JT am faint. I have eaten nothing all 
day, and it has been so hot. I shall be 
better in a moment. I am sorry to give 
you-——”’ 

“Don’t think of me,’’ Greville said, 
warmly, “it is of yourself you must think. 
You must get to an hotel and rest as soon 
as possible. You cannot cross to England 
an, There is no boat now until the 
mor , 


She looked up sharply. : 

“TI cannot go to-night ? You are sure ?’’ 

** Quite sure. The boat went some time 
ago. If you will let me advise you, I should 
suggest a room as soon as possible. It will 
be better, perhaps, if you make this 
arrangement yourself, as unfortunately I 
have no lady whom I can call upon to help 
us at this moment. I am merely on shore 
from my yacht for an hour or so, and my 
party is composed entirely of men. I can, 
I fear, do very little for you beyond this. 
Will it suffice?’ he put a bank-note into 
her hand, The moonlight showed. the 
printing clearly: it was for ten pounds. 

‘It is too much,”’ she said, putting her 
hand out towards him. ‘I thank you, but 
I cannot take so much.”’ 

‘Tam afraid you must. I have nothing 
else, and you will reed it all,’’ Greville 
said, gently. “Pray, oblige me in this. 
There is a small hotel quite close; it looks 
respectable. Say you have lost the boat; 
your luggage is at the quay. You merely 
want a room in which to rest for the night. 
Order some food, and take some stimulant. 
You want both badly.” 

He spoke as though he had known 
her all his life: He treated the matter in 
the most ordinary way, putting her at ber 
ease as much as possible. 

She caught his hand suddenly, and car- 
ried it to ber lips. 

‘* Heaven bless you !’’ she said, brokenly, 
‘“‘and reward you. I—~have no words to——” 

‘“*T want no thanks,” Greville said, bis 
face colouring as he felt the touch of her 
lipson his hand. ‘‘ Had: your case been 
reversed, you, I am sure, would have done 
as much for me. Please say no more, only 
let me see you as far as the hotel. I fear 
you are vot fit to walk alone.” 

She shrank back, and he saw her large 
eyes go from her own shabby attire to 

m 


‘*T—T am better alone,’’ she said; a sort 
of broken sigh came from her lips. ‘ Don’t 
let me keep you any longer. You have 
done already too much for me, but—I shall 
not forget. Will you give me your name 
and some address, so that I may return this 
money a8 soon as possible ? ’’ 

Greville hesitated, and she saw it. 

‘‘Add this favour to your other good- 
ness.’’ she said, feebly. 

The sorrow and weakness in her voice 
gave him distinct pain. 

He took out bis pocket-book and extracted 


card, bk 

‘** A letter will always reach me there. I 
shall be glad at any time to do anything in 
my power to help you.’’ 

‘**Are you of this world?’’ she asked, 
suddenly, and with intense bitterness. 
‘* Are you of the same flesh and blood as the 
rest of the hard-hearted creatures with 
whom I, at least, have been brought 
in contact ? You are a new experience to 
me ’ 


a 


Greville coloured again. He was as shy 
as 3 girl at such praise. 

‘* May I not help you, at least a little way 
towards the hotel ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘We will part here and now, but you will 
hear of me again some day,”’ 

She rose to her feet. Ye ce uld see that 


; 





her lips and the lower part of her face was 
deadly pale. 

‘Thank you, thank you,’’ she said, with 
quiet emphasis, and a sort of pathos in the 
words ‘‘ good-bye.”’ x 

He stood looking after her. She was 
walking almost quickly—not very steadily, 
perhaps, but he understood that the haste 
was only fictitious strength, born of her 
will power, and of excitement. 

m cy figure stood out clearly in the moon- 
ight. 

Ugly and loose as the ulster was that she 
wore, it could not altogether hide a sort of 
grace in the movements, which gave indica- 
tions of a supplé-and probably beautiful 
form beneath the travelling wrap. 

He saw her reach the steps of the hotel 
he had indicated. She paused there and 
looked back to where he was standing. 
It seemed to him she made a gesture with 
her hand, and then she had monnted the 
steps, and was gone from his sight. 

Greville uttered a sort of exclammation 
to himself, and turned once more to have a 
look for his brother. 

lt had been a curious adventure—curious 
in the sense that he felt unconsciously in- 
terested in this lonely, friendless, unpro- 
tected woman, who had asked his help so 
bluntly, and yet so straightforwardly. 

He was accustomed to of all 
kinds. There must have been something 


about Greville that hespoke a will 
to aid all and everybody, as far as lay in 
his power. 


Certain it was that no mendicant, how- 
ever whiny and impossible, pleaded to him 
in vain. But this had not been ordinary 
begging. There had been a stony despair 


about the woman. Her voice, her eyes, « 


her whole appearance carried conviction to 
the truth of the story she told ; and Greville 
felt a thrill of satisfaction as he realised 
he had been enabled to give a fellow crea- 
ture, more particularly a woman, the means 
that provided her with some rest and com- 
fort, if only for a short time. 

The boy he had followed had disappeared 
for a time, but now he suddenly cameon the 
scene walking with his hands in his pockets, 
and whistling sbrilly. 

Greville looked at him, and saw his mis- 
take, This was not Dun, although at a 
distance he might well have passed for 
him. He turned with some dismay ; his 
adventure had + age sent his brother from 
his mind, and the difficulty of finding him 
was doubtless increased. 

He felt angry with himself, and uneasy, 
too, for Dun was a bit of a handful, and 
Ostend had several traps into which an 
unwary and ignorant boy might walk very 
easily ; besides which Dun had a good fiery 
element in his temper, and was apt to use 
bis fists freely. Greville’s thonghta went 
to his mother quickly. He strode along the 
digue back to the Kursaal. Perhaps the 
lad had returned to find the others. The 
boy behind him whistled away with might 
and main, and, as he came alongside of him, 
Greville bethought him of asking a iew 
questions. ; 

“‘ Tsay, youngster,’” he said,‘‘ you hayen’t 
seen a boy about much like yourself ,in a 
blue serge suit and yachting cap?’ 

The boy's answer surprised him. ae 

‘“* How d’ye-do, Lord Greville ?’’ he said, 
putting out his hand. ‘‘ You don't kuow 
me. ,Pve grown a bit since you saw me 


Greville was doomed to be surprised this 
evening. * 

“Can't say that I do know you,”’ he said, 
taking the schoolboy’s fist, and scanning the 
good-humoured, plain face with its blue eyes 
and bright red hair, ‘‘ and yet I seem to re 
member you somehow.”’ ‘ 

“T spent my last summer holidays with 
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Dan at B bourne, JI am Oswald Arch- 
dale. Is it Dan you are looking for? How 
jolly! Is he here? Do you stay long? 
Jolly dull place I call it, only fit for girls, 
nothing for a fellow to do. The mother is 
here, and. Audley, and Ione. I wish, Lord 
Greville,”’ the boy finished with some shy- 
ness, “‘ that you could see mother. I have 
never forgotten Lady Barrackbourne’s kind- 
ness to me! They're in the Kursaal. Is 
Dun yachting with you? How awfully 
jolly! Oh! he is sure to be in the Kursaal. 
Nothing ever happens to Dun; he is so jolly 
lucky !’” 

“T am not exactly afraid of anything 
happening to him,’’ Greville said, laugh- 
ingly, as Oswald paused for breath, ‘‘ only 
it is getting late, and we sail about midnight 
for the French coast. We don't want to 
lose the tide.’’ 


They were passing that quiet hotel now, 
and Greville looked in at the open doorway- 
There was no sign of the closely-veiled face; 
she had found her haven for the night. 
Once Greville felt a tinge of pleasure 
and satisfaction at the thought. He chatted 
away in his pleasant fashion to Dan’s 
schoolboy friend, and as they approached 
the Kursaal Oswald gave a sharp whistle. 

“Hallo! If here isn't Dun with the 
mater and the girls, too. Isn't that 
funny ?"' 

Greville saw before him what looked like 
a group of pretty summer dresses, and 
Dunstan talking away busily in the centre 

you are, Grev!"’ he cried, as he 
looked round, *‘ and with Oswald. Crikey, 
we are mixed up and no mistake. Come and 
be introduced. Mrs. Archdale, this is my 
big brother, who will go wandering about 
by himself and get lost, and then we have 
to send the crier out to find him! ’’ 

‘You monkey !’’ Greville laughed ; and 
then he took his cap from his handsome 
curly head,and shook hands with Mrs. Arch- 
dale, whose face was wreathed in smiles, and 
whose heart was beating with delight at 
this unexpected meeting with the rich, 
handsome young man about whose future 
society had long since commenced to flutter 
and agitate itself considerably. 

This was certainly a wonderful piece of 
luck, the mother determined, as she turned 
to the girls beside her, and introduced 
them to this most desirable of probable 
husbands. 

‘*My daughter, Audley, Lord Greville,’’ 
she said, just indicating the taller of the 
two girls, *t and my baby, Tone,’’ 

Greville bowed and smiled at the two 
faces before him. They were certainly very 
pretty, uncommonly so. 

Audley Archdale looked at him very 
straight out of a pair of la blue eyes, 
very like those set in her plain. brother's 
face, and coi tulated herself on havi 
chosen her white hat and soft white froc 
for the evening visit to the Kursaal. 

She knew she made a charming picture, 
with her delicate clear skin and well-cut 
perez equal for once with Ione, 
whose wealth of auburn hair that everybody 
raved about was a never-failing source of 
jealo to her elder sister. 

Greville did not know which he admired 
most—Miss Archdale, with her lily fairness, 
the moon's rays making her blonde hair 
almost white above her large eyes, or Miss 
lone, with her marvellous dark lashes bid- 
ing big violet orbs, and a mass of red curls 
falling about her throat and brows. 

Both were exceedingly pretty, and the 


type of ev that a you lish- 
woman of pre! omg, Vea * ~~ 


Yet beyond sincere admiration Greville 
had no other feeling towards them; and, 
indeed, while he was, chatting to them his 
thoughts wandered strangely from their 
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delicate heayty and costly apparel to that 
other woman's figure-—-worn, dusty, de 
spairing. 

Ani, unconsciously to himself, he con- 
trasted both Audley Archdale’s blue eyes 
and lone’s violet ones with those large 
sombre ones seen from behind that thick 
veil; and he determined also, in the same 
unconscious fashion, that these last said 
eyes possessed for him, at Jeast, more 
beauty, more power, and more fascination 
than both the pretty Miss Archdale’s pnt 
together. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was Lord Dunstan who decided every- 
thing really on board The Pearl, and it was 
Lord Dunstan who first suggested, then 
pleaded, and lastly succeeded in persuading 
his brother not to sail from Ostend at least 
for another day. 

He was actuated by a desire to see more of 
his school chum, and give Oswald time to 
— a few traps together before being 

rne off on board the yacht. 

Dick Fraser, Sir William and Paul Ange- 
lotti had sauntered up to the group, and 
had gone through the pleasure of being pre- 
sented to Mrs. Archdale and her daughters, 
and = all three declared themselves more 
than willing to-stay in harbour another 
twenty-four hours when Duan put the ques- 
tion eagerly to them. 

Captain Fellows and the seventh man, 
who completed. the yachting party, were 
discovered in the baccarat-room, and also 
acquiesced in the arrangement ; and, this 
settled, there was a stroll on the digue, 
Dick Fraser and Sir William, one on each 
side of Audley Archdale, Paul Angelotti 
with Ione, and Greville talking pleasantly 
to the elder lady of the party. 

Lord Dunstan and Oswald were arm-in- 
arm, deep in recounting their mutnal ex- 
ploits since they had separated at Hton in 
the summer. . 

Mrs. Archdale was a clever ‘woman, 4 
very clever one indeed ; and when at last 
she signified to her daughters it was time 
toreturn to their apartments, the invita- 
tion for which she had been delicately ang- 
ling was given heartily, and an arrange- 
}ment made by which she and her two girls 
were to lunch on board the yacht next 
day, and make acquaintance with all its 
beauiies. ; 

**T say! I hope you fellows don’t mind, 
really ! ’’ Greville said to his friends when 
they Jhad escorted the Archdales to their 
door, and left them. ‘‘Dun, you monkey, 
this is all rar doing !’’ 

Sir William’ was enthusiastic in praise of 
the new arrangement. M. Angelotti only 
smiled into his host's eyes, and Dick Fraser 
accepted the change of plans with a shrug 
of his shoulders. He was perfectly happy 
whatever came. 

They made their way back to the yacht, 
and had supper ; and afterwards, as Greville 
sat smoking in his cabin, listening to the 
gentle swish of the outgoing tide against 
the side of the boat, he felt, somehow, 
rather glad that the change had been made, 
and that he would not leave Ostend for 
another few hours. 

He remembered suddenly he had not 
asked her for her name, and he also remem- 
bered her weak, worn condition, and her 
absolute loneliness. 

“1 can goto the boat in the morning. I 
may be able to do something for her. A 
woman travelling alone must find such 
difficulty and discomfort, especially a lady!’’ 

‘* Yes; on that point there was no doubt 
in Greville’s mind for all her dust and 
shabbiness ; for all her misery and hint of 
shame. She was a lady, proud as himself, 
maybe with as blood in her veins, 

** Dick would tell me I was off my head !”’ 








the young yaan aajd to himself dreamily, a4 
he gat and watshed the tubaseo gall and 
eurl about bim in # oloud, that made even 
the electric light seem dim. “He would 
eall her the ordinary adventuress-~the sort 
of creature who igs so prolific in these 
foreign towns—and say I was a fool to part 
with a bank-note so easily, yet I feel that 
such a suggestion would be an insult tober, 
True, she openly begged for money ; that is 
not what most women of delicaty and 
modesty would care to do. But pnt most 
women in her position, and they might find 
themselves pushed to just as desperate 
measures as she had to take—poor thing! 
In any case,’’ Greville said, as he put down 
his cigar and prepared for rest, ‘‘in any 
case lam awfully glad I was able to help 
her, and I wish 1 could do more than I have 
done. Well, in the morning, perhaps——’”’ 

Bat in the morning Greville found that 
there was a multitude of things todo. His 
valet had been early to the Poste Restante 
for letters, and brought back a good dozen, 
all of which had to be attended to, much to 
his annoyance. 

“Tf those tiresome women had not been 
coming I could have done these later. Deuce 
take me, why on earth was I such a fool as 
to ask them, [ wonder?’”’ 

He tried to get through his writing 
quickly. Time flew with marvellous rapidity, 
and he was continually being interrupted 
by Dun, who hopped in and out like a 
sparrow ; then by the steward and the chef, 
awaiting directions for the luncheon. So 
that, when the last letter was finished, and 
he picked up his cap and sprang up the 
companion stairs, the clock in the little 
saloon pointed to ten minutes to ten, at 
which latter hour the boat would leave for 
Dover. 

‘* T shall just do it,’’ he said to himself, 
but once on deck there was another delay. 
Lord Dunstan had just jumped into the 
dingey and was already half-way to shote, 
There was nothing to do but wait till it 
came back. 

Greville reached the departure quay just 
as the steamer was moving away. He knit 
his handsome brows an. cast quick glances 
over the passengers. Yes, there she was, 
leaning against the edge. She siill wore 
the thick veil, but her worn, weary air had 
gone, and he could see her magnificent eyes 
look sombre and beautiful through the lace- 
work, 

She was gazing at nothing, as it were. In 
another moment, she would be gone. Jf she 
would only turn-her head! Perhaps there 
was something magnetic in the eagerness of 
Greville’s gaze; bat, be that as it may, she 
did turn ber head, and he saw her start, 
and the sudden colour in the lower part of 
her face told him she had flushed at seeing 
him. He took off his eap, and moved.down 
the quay a few steps. 

‘* Bon voyage, Au revoir!’' he said, in 
his clear frank tone. The other passengers 
looked with some surprise from the smart 
young man to the decided)y poor and shabby 
young woman. i 

She bowed to him quietly with dignity, 
but she did not open her lips, and in a few 
moments the boat was gone, leaving a deep, 
white furrow in the dirty and not altogether 
odorous. dock water, and Greville, after 
pansing to look after her, replaced his cap 
and walked away. 

His interest in his unknown protégée for 
such he called her, was increased in this 
second brief glimpse he had had of her, 
and he wondered vaguely whether they 
would ever meet again, and, if so, when artd 
where. 

‘Suppose I am being well taken in, as 
Dick would be sure to say? That curious 
proud dignified air may be, after all, only a 
trick of hertrade. It is a funny world, my 
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masters!’' He walked on, still thinking 
abouther. ‘ No,’’ he said definitely to him- 
self atlast. ‘I won't go back from my first 
impression. I took her to be a lady, and I 

lieved her story. I willdo thesame still. 
It doesn’t hurt anybody to think well of a 
fellow-creature, and no one could grudge 
her 8 passing tribute to her innate refine- 
ment, or object to a feeling of pity for her 
position,’’ and with this last. thought 
Greville made his way back to the yacht, to 
be there to receive the Archdales when they 
arrived. 

His cousin was smoking on deck, reading 
& batch of newspapers. 

“Dun is ina state of high glee,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘ I just hear that he means to import 
that red-haired boy on board along with us. 
We are ia for a lively time with two such 
imps together.’’ Mr. Frazer gave a sort of 
resigned sigh, and as he lit a fresh cigarette 
he asked, ‘‘ Who are these Archdales when 
they are at home, Greville ?’’ 

**I don’t know much about them. The 
mother is a widow, I belicve; in fact, I 
know she is. Dun chammed with boy at 
Eton, and brought him to Barrackbourne 
last year. I think they are just simple 
gentlefolk—nothing more or less.”’ 

‘*Homph!” Dick Fraser said to himself. 
“Gentlefolk they may be, but simple is 
quite another matter ; and, in fact, if Lknow 
anything of the world, Mrs. Archdale is 
just about as cute as they are made, and the 
elder girl, too, knows what she is about. 
The other doubtless may share that-know- 


ledge by-and-bye, at present she isa little 


too young. Good thing we are going off to- 
morrow. I don't fancy Aunt Katherine 
would care very much for Mrs. Archdale! 
and Greville, dear old chap, is about as 
much a man of the world as this chair is. 
He takes everybody at their own valuation. 
Well, in this case it doesn’t matter much, 
for I don’t suppose the Archdales are likely 
to trouble us after we have said farewell to 
them to-day.” 

**Good Heaven, Dick! How you are 
frowning ?”’ cried Lord Dunstan, swinging 
himself on deck at this moment. ‘* Got 
anything the matter, dear boy ?”’ 

Dick flung his batch of newspapers at 
the speaker’s head, and then had to stoop 
ignominious)y, and pick them up again, as 
Greville annonnced the approaching arrival 
of the guests. 

Nothing conld have been prettier or 
simpler than the print frocks worn by the 
two girls, and Mrs. Archdale was exqni- 
sitely and quietly dressed. 

Dick Fraser took himself to task for his 
harsh thoughts against this lady, and the 
sudden dislike he had conceived for her; 
but the feeling was not to be explained, 
and, despite her charming manner, Dick 
found his first impression of Mrs. Arehdale 
remained the same. 

Audley Archdale he summed up in the 
same category of women as her mother; 
to Ione, save that he could not withhold a 
sincere tribute of admiration for her beauty, 
he bestowed much of the same amount of 
attention as he would on a pretty child, 
wherein, for once, Dick Fraser showed that 
his mening core for a thorough man of the 
world were far from complete. 

Ione Archdale was no child. She was 
close on twenty years of age, and she 
possessed as much sharpness and shrewd 
determination in her auburn-coloured head 
as many women twice her age could ever 
lay claim to. The exceeding youthfulness 
of her appearance, and a sort of baby inno- 
cent manner, deceived pe as and no- 
body more than her own mother. 


Audley alone, out of the whole world, 
knew her sister exactly for what she was, 
and despised her accordingly. 

The struggle for supremacy between the 
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two girls was keen and bitter; but, some- 
how, Ione always got the better of Audley, 
and got it in some gentle, pretty fashion, 
which hid the truth from all save her sister. 
There was, in her composition, scarcely a 
grain of soul or heart, and in this, at least, 
Audley was her superior; for, according to 
her own lights, she had some scraples and 
principles, and was as honest as the exigen- 
cies of her life permitted her to be. 

It was no wonder she was hard and 
worldly. What alife hers had been! No- 
thing but sham and make-believe—a per- 
petual struggling up, when everything 
tended to pull down an education of social 
thieving, mingled in with her music and 
foreign languages—a mother utterly dead 
all save a spurious ambition to be amongst 
those who constitute society—a father dead 
and dishonoured when she was a small girl, 
and family relations who refused all know- 
ledge-of them on one side, and who only 
showed themselves as vulgar harpies on the 
other. Audley Archdale could never re- 
member a settled home. It had been per- 
petual wandering to and fro, hasty 
departures from this place, something very 
like definite flights from others—always the 
usual difficulty with money ; never-ending 
appeals to the Archdale family, some of 
which were answered satisfactorily, many 
ot which were not; for it was considered, 
and justly so, that Mrs. Archdale should 
have managed decidedly better than she 
did on the handsome allowance of five 
hundred a-year made by her husband’s 
family. 

Bat, spendthrift and unprincipled as she 
was, Audley’s mother was orp in some 
pecuniary and desperate crisis, from which 
she had to employ every means in her power 
to extricate herself. 

Her boy was taken out of her hands alto- 
gether. His grandfather put him to Eton, 
and looked after him generally, merely 
permitting him from time to time to pay a 


short visit to his mother; and though the. 


Archdate family would have nothing to do 
with the “‘ adventuress,’’ as they called her, 
they did not carry their hostility beyond 
indifference, so that Mrs. Archdale found 
her connection with them decidedly useful, 
and she did not scruple to ally herself 
closely with a proud, honourable people, 


_who refused even her acquaintance, 


The undoubted beauty of her girls had of 
late given her ambition and aid, and an im- 
petus. Always well dressed, well appointed, 
and appparently, well connected, Mrs. 
Archdale managed to hang on to the skirts 
of society, and hoped, through their Audley 
or Ione, to push her way to the very top of 
the tree. 

Bat pretty faces are not enough for mar- 
riage nowadays, and when anything definite 
came to be settled, somehow the parti of the 
moment managed to beat an honourable 
retreat. A mother with no character, a 
dead father with a stain on his memory, pro- 
voked by that mother—it was not unnatural 
that the good that was born in Andley 
should be choked by the bad that was daily 
encouraged. Yet at times a sort of dignity, 
a pride came into this girl’s worldly nature, 
making her loathe and hate the life she was 
forced to live ; and as shé stepped on board 
The Pearl, and put ber hand in Greville’s 
she felt a sort of bitterness come over her. 

‘* Would he receive us. if he could know 
what we really are ?’’ she thought to her- 
self. Mrs. Archdale had been overwhelmed 
with joy at this meeting with the Earnes. 

d had never ceased to talk of the 
leasant visits he had paid to Barrack. 
urne, and Greville’s handsome face, rank 
and riches, had long been an unattainable 
object to the manceuvering woman. 

‘*He stands high now, but he will stand 

higher,’’ she had saidto herself when she 
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was alone, ‘Only a baby’s life between him 
and the earld6m of Barrackbourne. As 
mother-in-law toan earl I fancy I could pay 
off some old scores pretty well!'' 

And now she was on board the yacht, and 
her foot was, metaphorically, set on the 
lower rung of the ladder that was to lead 
to fame, 

She glanced at her eldest daughter and 
frowned. She did not always get on well 
with Audley, and at times was impatient 
with the girl. 

“She looks her full age to-day,’’ she said 
to herself, irritably. Then she glanced 
over to Ione, and her almost invisible frown 
melted away. 

“I expeet my baby will enjoy herself 
most thoroughly to-day, Lord Greville!” 
she said, in her pretty refined fashion 

Greville looked across at the lovely face 
with its wonderfal hair and dangerous eyes. 
Ione was coming toward them laughing in 
a sort of childish glee as Sir William 
Seymour explained this and that to her. 
She certainly was marvellously pretty, he 
determined, 

“She is a very beautiful ‘baby,’ Mrs. 
Archdale,” he said involuntarily, and under 
his breath. 

The mother fell into conversation with 
Sir William, and Greville found himself 
laughing with none. Her ignorance in 
nautical things was at once pretty and 
amusing- 

‘* How good of you, Lord Greville, to let 
us come to-day !”’ she said after awhile. 

‘It is you who are good to come,” he an- 
swered with sincere courtesy. It was im- 
possible to feel we § annoyance at this 
luncheon party while he had this levely 
girlish enjoyment to gaze upon. 

**You see, we little know what nice 
thing s are in store for us, Miss Ione. Last 
night, for instance, I never dreamed that 
to-day. Ishould have such a pleasure as 
this visit in store for me !’’ 

“If pleasant things would only last,” 
Ione said, simply, with alittle sigh, 4 
dreamy look coming into her, violet eyes. 

“Why you are much too young to bea 
pessimist,” said Greville, quickly. ‘‘ Plea- 
sure must last for such as you, Miss 
Tone. At any rate,’’ with his charming 
laugh, “ if it is a pleasure to have met me, 
then let me assure you it certainly is a 
pleasure that will not vanish quickly, for it 
will not be my fault if we do not extend 
our acquaintance until I may perhups be 
permitted to call myself your friend.’ 

Idle words, spoken in the impulse of the 
moment. and forgotten, as Greville moved 
forward to lead Mrs. Archdale down to 
lunch. : 

If Greville could have foreseen what this 
acquaintance that he accepted with such 
graceful words was to lead to! 

It is, perhaps, more than well that mor- 
tals are not permitted to see into their 
futures 


(To be continued next week.) 








I would thou wert a rose, and I the tree, _ 
That when I died thou, too, might’st dic 
with me. 


I would thou wert the earth, and I the sun, 
That if my light were quenched, thy race 
were run, 


I would thou were a star, and I a cloud, 

That I, in death, might wind thee in my 
shroud. 

But, oh, to think that thou may’st live in- 
stead 


May’st live and love again—when I am 
dead ! 
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Statistics 


THe Board of Trade returns show that in 
June forty-seven strikes, involving nearly 
18,000 workpeople, were in progress in 
various parts of the country. One dispute, 
which has not yet been settled, has already 
lost the men from 250,000 to 260,000 in 
wages. 

A RECENTLY issued Parliamentary paper 

ives a very valuable review of the coal 
industry of the world. The increase in 
American production is enormous, and for 
the last two years has exceeded our own— 
in 1900, by about twenty million tons. In 
France and Belgium the output is almost 
stationary, but Germany shows continued 
increase. The average value por ton of the 
coal taken at the pit’s mouth is: United 
Kingdom, per ton, 10s. 99d., as against 
Ss. jd. per ton, in the United States. 
Although the output is now smaller, the 
British collieries employ a far larger 
number of men than the United States. 


Gems 


RwADING maketh a full man, conference a 
ready, and writing an exact man. 

Ir is with a fine genius as with a fine 
fashion—all those are displeased at it who 
are not able to follow it. 

Wuart must be shall be; and that which is 
a necessity to him that straggles is little 
more than choice to him that is willing. 


SaBBATHS are costly things; fling them 
not away. You may judge of your state 
pretty well by asking yourself this ques- 
tion: ‘* How do I value the Sabbath day ? 

A GREAT deal of discomfort arises from 
over-sensitiveness about what people may 
say about you or your actions. Many un- 
happy persons seem to imagine that they 
are in an amphitheatre, with the assembled 
world as spectators, whereas they are play- 
ing to empty benehes all the while. 


Fathers and Daughters. 


THe bond between father and daughter 
is a very close and tender one. From the 
outset a father is inclined to be very indul- 

nt and caressing to his little female pet. 

ward a boy he may behave witt a cer- 
tain sternness, may be sometimes unduly 
exacting and severe, but he is probably as 
wax in the dimpled hands of the little 
princess of -his house. On her part the 
little girl shows a wonderful regard for her 
father.. During babyhood she likes to be 
carried in his strong arms, and to lean her 
head against his broad breast. Nobody is 
like papa to the little prattling child, who 
rans to meet her father when she hears his 
latchkey in the door at night, and who 
watches him from the window for an hour 
before it is time for his Panama a As the 
child grows older she often resembles her 
father in mental characteristics, likes the 
studies he cares for, and is a replica of him- 
self in many ways. . 

It frequently occurs that a daughter in- 
herits the business capacity of her father 
to a degree which the son does not. Some 
years ago a father at the head of a lar, 
business yielded to the wish of his @/agh- 
ter, and allowed her to enter it and serve 
in various capacities. She became his con- 
fidential clerk and adviser. During a long 
enforced absence from his post of 
duty, she took his place, and after death 
she succeeded te the business and carried 
it on successfally herself, This girl would 
not have been satisfied with a circumscribed 
domestic life. Nature had indicated for her 
a business career, and her father was suffi- 
ciently wise to set her feet on the ladder 
leading to it. 
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Cioanings | 


TH4T man is generous to a fauly who | 
never corrects it. | 


A pousLe wedding might be properly 
ecalied a four-in-hand tie. 


WHEN a man gets lonesome, he begins to | 
realise what poor cou pany he is. | 


Ir is said that land cultivated by irriga- | 
tion is more productive than land where | 
rainfall moisture is sufficient to mature the | 
crops. ; 


Wuewn a toper in Denmark is so drunk as | 
to require medical attention, the doctor's | 
bill must he paid by the proprietor of the | 
tavern where the inebriate secured his last 
drink, 


FEMALES in Russia are not permitted t® 
study in a university unless they are mar- | 
ried. Many girl students form temporary | 
nnions with male scholars, to secure the 
privilege of.study. 

TROsE who preach the dangers of tea- 
drinking may be interested to know that 
the only country in the world in which the | 
amount of tea consumed per head shows a | 
decrease is the United States. 


AN heroic care for a corn was tried by 
Jacob Gannon, an old gentleman of Cincin- | 
nati. For years a corn on his great toe had | 
tronbled him. He sharpened a chisel, and 
with it, ent off the afflicted toe. 


THE residents of Berlin assert that Unter | 
den Linden is the broadest street in any 
great city. It is 215 feet wide. The Ring- 
strasse in Vienna is 188 feet; the Paris | 
Grand Bouleyards, 122 feet; and the. 
Andrassy Strasse at Budapest, 155 feet | 
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A WELL-INFORMED writer, after a careful 
review of the possibilities of emigration to 
South Africa, states that in order to do any- 
thing as a farmer in that country @ capital 
of at least £2000 is essential. 

A NUMBER of important trials with electric 
locomotives are being held in Berlin. The 
military rail between Berlin and Zossen has 
been placed at the disposal of one of the 
electric associations, and an attempt is to 
be made to attain a speed of 200 kilometres 
an hour. 

A Speakina clock has been invented by 


) an artisan in Vienna. lt has a phonographie 


attachment which can be set at any minute 
at which a person desires to be amused. 
When this moment has arrived, the clock 


| repeatedly shouts, ‘‘ get up, lazybones 1!” 
| or words to that effect. 


THE champion jail record is possessed by 
Peter Evans, of Auburn, Ind. He was 


| recently arrested for the 169th time, on a 


charge of drunkenness. So far, he has spent 
1,429 days in prison, just for intoxication, 
on 129 commitments, The other 40 times he 
was merely reprimanded. 

A REMARKABLE woman dwells in Gibraltar. 
Recently, during the illness of her husband, 


| Mrs. John Bucher directed all the work in 


a blacksmith’s shop, a sawmill, and the 


| management of a farm, besides taking 


eare of her five children, and nursing her 
husband during a protracted period of siel- 


| ness. 


A SPEEDY method of plucking fowls has 
been devised in Germany. The dead bird is 
placed in a receptacle and subjected to 


| several severe cross-currents of air from 


electric fans turning at the rate of 5,000 
revolutions a minute. ‘The bird has every 
feather and quill blewn off in a few 


* minutes. 
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Jupcr Danrorta, of Maine, believes ths’ 
a fair salary tends to keep a man honest 
Lately, in speaking of a convicted bank 
cashier, he said: ‘‘I wish that the law per- 
mitted me to send with the accused every 
one of the bank directors who; through a 
long term of years, expected you todo your 
work, live respectahly, wring up a large 
oot and be honest-—all ona salary of 
7 2 is af 

WRITING MADE Easy. — A _ provisiona) 
patent hus just been granted to Mr. Green- 
field, a Norwich working-man, for a quaint 
little device for giving ease in writing. It 
consists of a ring to worn on the litile 
finger of the pen hand... At the peint-of con- 
tact with the paper the ring carries a small 
steel ball, so placed as to revolve with com- 
plete freedom in any direction. Its effect 
is to remoye entirely ali friction in the 
movement of the hand upon the writing or 
drawing material. Mr. Greepfield’s idea is 
that the perfect ease of movement should 
give security against writers’ cramp. 


Most countries have their rainy saints, 
that of Flanders being Godelieve (July 6), 
Germany, the Seven Sleepers (June 27), 
while in France the watery saints’ days 
are those of St. Medard (June 8), and St. 
Gervais: and St. Protais (June 19). St. 
Swithin (July 15) is the English rainy saint, 
and there are several legends to account 
for his position as such. ‘The most popular 
asserts that continuous rains fell in order 
to prc vent the removal of his body from the 
churchyard-—where, according to William of 
Malmesbury, the saint desired to be buried, 
so that the rain from the eaves might fall 
on his grave—to the cathedral after he had 
been canonised. In spite of statistics there 








are still many fervent believers in the forty 


* 


days’ rain. 4 
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THe Karl of Mount-Kdgcombe may be liter- 
ally said to owe his existence and his posi- 
tion *‘ to the accident of an accident.’’ An 
ancestress of his had the ill-luck to be 
buried while she was in a trance. By good 
luck some of her jewels were interred with 
her. A dependent, intending to rifle the 
dead fingers, visited the tomb and became 
the unwitting liberator of the imprisoned | 
jady. She returned to life, and four years 
later gave birth to a son who was a pro- 
genitor of the present peer. That, at any 
rate, is the local legend down in Devon- 
shire, where Mount Edgecombe stands, green 
and wooded, opposite to Devonport—a spot 
on which the Admiralty keeps always an 
envious eye. - | 


Wuen the King went to Portsmouth on 
his way to Cowes, the keys of that ancient 
town were presented to him by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. The keys themselves, 
though they merely represent nd old | 
feudal custom, are something more than a | 
symbol, It is still, possible to block up the 
one road which gives entry to Portsmouth, 
by locking atross it, the big doors in Hilsea 
lines. Portsmouth is eee the only big 
town in England that bas to landward, only 
one artery connecting if with’the onter 
world. The military authorities will not 
permit another to be made, and the road 
that does exist ¢an be closed practically at 
a moment's notice. 


THE spesch made by the King when he” 
received the foreign delegates to the Con- 

ress on Tubercolosis at Marlborough 

ouse, included the following sentences :— 
“There is no more terrible disease than 
that known as consumption, and I only hope 
and trust that you may be the means of 
minimising its evil efforts, and thereby, 
receive the gratitude of the whole world. 
There is still one other terrible disease | 
which has, up till now, baffled the scientific 
and medical men of the world, and that is 
cancer. God grant that before lon® you 
may be able to find a cure for it, or check 
its course.’ I think that to him who makes 
the discovery, a statue should be erected in 
all the capitals of the world. 


EBENEZER ERSKINE, one of the founders of 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, was born after the barial of his 
mother. Mrs. Erskine was buried in a 
trance, and on one of her fingers was a 
valuable ring.. The grave-digger knew of 
this, opened the coffin, and was in the act 
of cutting off the ring-bearing finger when 
Mrs. Erskine awoke with a ery. She rose, 
walked home, and went upstairs without 
having encountered any of the family. The 
footsteps overhead caused her husband to 
remark: “If I didna ken my wife wis lyin’ 
in the kirk-yard I wad say that wis her fit- 
step.” Mrs. Hrskine lived to beeome-the 
mother of Ebenezer. 

_ One of the strangest attempts ever chron- 
icled to defraud a life assarance company 
of a large sum has jast been brought to 
light in one of the courts of Kansas. - The 
culprit, a couple of months after he had his 
policies, went on a travelling expedition, 
and in @ sparsely-settled country he pre- 
tended to be ill. An accomplice, a physi- 
clan, sent. for to see him, declared the 
disease to be smallpox, and after a couple 





Helpful Talks. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time, 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


J.C. 8.—You are short, but there is an old 
proverb which says, ‘* Precious goods are in 
small parcels.”” Think of that and be con- 
tent. 

TrrantA.—Young ladies always wait to be 
wooed, and do not make their sentiments for 
young men public until they are asked for 

hem. - 

Famy.—It is rude to stop and converse 
with anyone when you have a friend with 
you without introducing her to the person 
meeting you. 

CLARENCE.-—You had better leave your 
nose alone. It is ag nature made it, and to 
endeavour to alter it would most likely dis- 
figure you very much. 

SELINA.—You are not too young to try the 
stage ; but 1 should not advise it unless you 
have friends to help you forward, or the 
means of proper tuition. 

Emma.—The following lines appear in 
Coleridge’s poem of ‘‘ The Three Graves ”’; 
**& mother is a mother still, 

The holiest thing alive.” 

ANntH.—To ¢heck excessive perspiration 
of the hands, bathe them two or tlree 
times a day with a solution formed of two 
tablespoeonufuls each of powdered alum and 
tannin in one pintof water. 

MaRnjornm MaAy.—You can do nothing 
with kid gloves that have burst. You say 
that you bought them too small; in that 
case, you can hardly expect any other re- 
sult from forcing your hands into'them. 


AMATEUR GARDENER.—The tomato is the 
fruit of an annual plant of the nightshade 
family. The older English writers cul! the 
fruit love apple. tis of American origin, 
Peru being regarded as its native couniry. 
It was probably long in cultivation in 


| gardens there before the advent of the 


Kuropeans. The word tomato is from tomati, 
the American Indian name of the plant. 
Bunnye.—Here is an improved method of 
preparing cold baked ham: Place the ham 
in tepid water over night. Next day dry it 
with a towel and trim off any rusty places. 
Make a flour and water paste, and ro!! it to 
just sufficient thickness to hold the gravy. 
Cover the entire ham, and wet the edges so 
as to make them stick together. Place in a 
moderate oven and bake at a steady heat 
for four hours. Take off the crust and 


skin. 











of days the patient died. He wasp 
for burial, pat in to coffin, taken to the 
cemetery, antl aetually put into the grave } 
in the presence of, at aay one indepen- 
dent witness, While earth was being 
thrown on the eoffin by one man, the sup- 
posed corpse crawled out of the end of the 
coffin into a pile of brash placed eonvent- 
ently in the grave, and when oret 

© 


cles had gone away he escaped, whi 





ceomplice sé ; , 
pea nee sent in ba hecessary papers to 


SPOT GOUPON. 
Sept. 7th, 1901. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


tl ae - 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“OS CY” 
BEAUTIFIES 


WOMEN > 


by endowing them with a 
Magnificent Figure Typica! 
ofthe True English Beanty 
‘ so mnnch admired by 
all. It permanently 
develops the Busi, 
Shoulders, Neck, 
m Arms, etc.,for which 
purpose it siands 
uvrivalled. OSCYis 
applied- externally 
ouly, is cheap, and 
lasting in effect 

Testimonials from the highest medical authorities. 
Dainty booklet and full information sent under 
cover for stamp to Lady Manager. 


OSCY CO0., 17, SHAFrEesBURY AvenvE Lonpon, W. 














| EARSLEYS tOG.Y EARS tei te ae g 
aa 6 6WIDOW WELCHS BE 
g FEMALE PILLS. 3 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anzewia, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profession, are of Imitations. Tbe only geuuine and original 
arein White Pager Wrappers, Boxes, ts. 1d. aud %. Od. of all , 
Chemists. %s. 9d. box contains three times the pills. Or by post,| 

or $4 stamps, by the makers, C, and G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street. Westminster, Soid in the Colonies. 


TOWLES "PILLS 





FEMALES. 
goteE IL IRREGULARITIES, 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms 40 
prevalent with the sez. Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 (contains three 
times the quantity), of ali Chemists. Sent anywhere 
on receipt of 16 or 34 stamps, by B. T. TOWLE & Oo., 


Manufacturers, Dor den 8t,, Nottingham. 
Beware of Ins » tajurions and 44 GI Wort gee. 


CANWELL.—Unless you have good reason 
to be assured that you are the heir to an 
unclaimed estate it would be folly for you 
to waste your money in trying +o estabiish 
a claim to property which has been in 
chancery for over fifty years—twenty-two 
years before you were in existence. There 
may be other claimants who have prior 
rights of inheritance. You could not en- 
force your claims without the aid of a 
lawyer. Consult one and obtain his 
opinion, afterhe has examined your proofs 
of heirsbip. ' 

AMATBUR.-—Fishing nets are generally 
made 0: hemp or flax twine, but some are 
made of cotton aod some of jate and other 
materials. The threads are ‘not woven 
across each other close together as in cloth, 
but wide apart, so as to make square holes 
called. meshes, each tread being fastened 
where it crosses another one by a kind of 
knot. The size of the meshes and of the 
twine differs in different kinds of nets. 
They are chiefly made by machinery now. 
Fishermen, as a rule, use only the seine, 
drift, and trawl] nets. Some seine nets are 
nearty a fifth of a mile jong. The drift net 
is made like the seine, but has no leads at 
the bottom. The trawl net is a kind of 
drag net for catching fish which swim near 
the bottom. It is usually dragged along by 








the fishing boat, 
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DEXTER.— Your son’s intemperate habits 
are indeed lamentable and distressing to an 
affectionate mother. Reason with him 
calmly,try to arouse a feeling of self-respect 
in him, point out to him in a pre, bes the 
shame and degradation of his conduct, and 
the results likely to follow tnless he soon 
reforms. Thus your erring son may be in- 
duced to renounce his evil ways. 


TrRoY.—To prepare mutton broth, cut two 
pounds of mutton from the neck in small 
pieces, remove all fat, place the meat in a 
saucepan, add two quarts of cold water, one 

poonful of salt, one onion, two stalks 
of celery, a small carrot and parsley ; cover 
and cook slowly till the meat is tender. 
Strain the broth through a fine sieve, free 
it from all fat, and serve in a small china 
cup. 


FARMER.—Here is an excellent recipe 
for whitewash. Slake half a bushel of lime 
with boiling water, keeping it covered 
during the procsss; strain it, and add a 
peck of salt dissolved in warm water, three 
pounds of rice boiled until it is a thin paste, 
half a pound of Spanish whiting, and a 
pound of clear glace dissolved in warm 
water. Mix these well together, and let 
stand several days. 


Younc Hovsekeerer.--This recipe for 
macaroni pie will prove satisfactory, and is 
easily made : Line a pie~iish with carefully 
boiled macaroni, fill the dish with nicely 
seasoned chopped meat. Over all pour 
some good cold gravy or stock. Puta 
layer more of macaroni on the top, dust a 
few breadcrumbs and some grated cheese 
over the pie. Bake for about twenty 
minutes and serve hot. 


ANATASIA.—It is etiquette to raise the 
hat when you meet a lady in the street 
whom you know. The hat is never touched 
except when an inferior salutes his su- 
perior—as a private his officer, or a servant 
hisemployer, You say a lady took you to 
task for calling her name when you greeted 
her in the street as ‘‘ Good evening, Miss 
B.” If you are well acquainted with the 
young lady, and passed close to her, your 
greeting was not improper. It would not 
be good form to have so addressed her un- 
less you were quite near. Your third 
question is whether a lady is not too exact- 
ing who requires her admirer to be the first 
to write after he has paid her a visit, she 
living fourteen miles from his own place of 
abode, and he having already contributed 
the last letter to the correspondence? Yes, 
Anatasia, that girl is a little too despotic. 
A fourteen miles ride across country ought 
to be worth a very nice letter, even though 
you had not been * the list to write.” 

ELLa’s parents urge her to marry a man 
she does not love and her heart impels her 
to a man that does not love her. ‘** What 
shall I do to make him love me?” asks this 
girl. Ah, Ella, if I knew the love-com- 


’ pelling seeret do you think I should be sit- 


ting here at an office desk? I should be 
riding the tropic seas in a steam yacht of 
of my own or inhabiting a palace grand as 
the Kubla Khan's. There are thousands of 
poor mortals who would give us half their 
fortunes and more if I could tell them how 
to make the beloved ones love them in re- 
turn. Perhaps they would cease to prize 
the coveted gift when they had it in posses- 
sion. It is the way with all of us grown-up 
spoiled children. We cry for the toy we 
haven’t got. Suppose you try to like the 
toy that fate and your parents seom anxious 
you should take, and do your best to believe 
that the grapes out of reach are very sour. 
If a man will not love you when you try in 
all modest ways to attract him he will cer- 
tainly not care for youif you make un- 
womanly advances—throw yourself at him, 
as he will call it. 





Ban.—A barmaid may keep herself as re- 
spectable as any other girl if she pleases. A 
public bar is rather an exposed position for 
a ime woman; but a steady, good girl] 
will soon show that she means to kecp her- 
self respectable and respected wherever she 
may be. , 


W. Denton.—The steamer Deutschland, of 
the Hamburg-American Line, is probably 
one of the best-equipped vessels in the 
world. She is intended exclusively for pas- 
sengers, and does not carry freight. She 
has secommodations for 1,750 passengers. 
Among her equipments 2re a eomplete re- 
frigerating plant, four hospitals, a safety 
deposit vault, light kitchens, a complete 
post-office, with clerks, thirty electric 
motors, thirty-six pumps, a complete drug 
store, a complete fire department, with out- 
fit for fighting fire ; a library, 2,600 electric 
lights, two barber shops, a telegraph 
system, a telephone system, a complete 
printing establishment, photographic dark 
room, &c. 








Susutte.--1 do not know what to say 
about dreams. There do occtir some re- 
markable and almost unaccountable revela- 
tions and seeming warnings in dreams. And 
yet they may be mere coincidences.’ Aber- 
erombie, the author of the text-book 
‘Mental Philosophy,”’ was a’ partial be- 
liever in the significance of dreams, and 
recounts many remarkable instances where 
persons were warned or informed in ms, 
I put no reliance in so-called dream-books, 
and advise you to throw yours behind the 
fire. It will keep you eonstantly nervous 
and apprehensive. You cannot control the 
fature. : 
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F, W. SEARS, 7, Osborne 


This new book, with preface by Dean Farrar, contains information on the 
following points :—Fixing the date—Banns or Lieence—Notices to be given— 
Residential Pate e ecial Licence—Nonconformist and Reman Catholic 

egistry Office—Marriage with Foreigners—Bacriers to Matrimony— 
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The Ring--lavitations to the Press—Duties of the Best Man—Graomamen: 
Arrival of the Guests—Duties of the Chief Bridesmaid—Carriages to Charch— 
Forming the Procession—Positions for the Ceremony—Giving away the Bride— 
Exhortation or Addrese—Signing the Register—Favours—Leaving the Church— 
After the Ceremony: Reception of Gueste—Congratolating the Bride and Bride- 
m—Breakfast or Luncheon—The Wedding 
oon: Where to go—Hotels and their Cost in Great 
Tours on the Continent : Cost—Tickets—Hints on Dress ard Luggage-—The Lean 
of a Country House—-The Homecoming—Cards—The First “ At Home ”—About 


e—Tea—Etiquette of Gucstes 
Britaio— 


MRS, TALBOT COKE, 


Exp ains everything in regard to the Choice of a House—Buiider of the House— 
Sanitary Precaution—Gradual Purchase v, Rent--Income—Cost of Furnishing— 
Gradua! Payment Syrtem-—-The Hal!—Stair Carpet— 

the Hail—Wall Decorations—Curtain Rods—Choice of Wall Pa Best kind of 
Carpets—Carpets v. Curtains —Farniture — Bedrooms—he Guest Chamber— 


Hal) Farniture—Lighting of 


and Offices—-Cooking Utensils—Table 
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